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DEDICATION 


It is difficult to realize that it has been nearly three years 
ago that, within the short span between the planting season of 
1961 and the bloom season of 1962, we lost the two greatest 
daffodil hybridizers (raisers) in many of our lifetimes. It would 
be impossible to determine accurately the magnitude of the 
betterment of the daffodil, or of its popularity, that may be 
directly attributed to these two great Irish gentlement: two men 
who were close personal friends as well as staunch rivals. 

The multitude of fine varieties they raised now constitutes 
well over 50% of any collection of up-to-date daffodils, as well as 
a major proportion of the stocks being offered by most of the 
largest commercial growers. And perhaps even more important 
than their rare gift for hybridizing was the unerring eye they 
possessed for selection. It is this critical eye for selection that 
is such a determining factor in a hybridizer’s success. 

Yet of even more import was the warm encouragement and 
the readily given advice and counsel from their deep store of 
knowledge and experience. 

There does not exist the gift to pay adequate tribute to these 
two departed aristocrats and titans of the daffodil world, but at 
this late date, it is with humble pride, with privilege, and with 
sincere appreciation that we dedicate this first issue of our new 
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EDITORIAL 

The American Daffodil Society 
completed its first ten years this 
spring. With the beginning of our 
second decade we inaugurate our new 
quarterly publication, the Daffodil 
Journal. It is intended to have the 
Fall Issue each year contain the Sym¬ 
posiums, the Membership Roster, and 
other articles. The other three issues 
will be smaller. 

During the past decade there 
have been multiple changes in many 
of our lives, but none to compare 
with the onward march of improve¬ 
ment in the Daffodil, or with the 
strides made by our Society. 

The Daffodil has undergone a striking alteration in appear¬ 
ance. We now have really RED “red cup” 2a’s and 2b , s; a num¬ 
ber of whites that open white, and that have somewhat better 
constitutions; reliable, smooth reverse bicolors in several divi¬ 
sions; pinks that no longer fret the imagination; the sensa¬ 
tional new doubles that have good form and color plus the neces¬ 
sary strong stems and necks; first and second generation hybrids 
in Divisions 5, 6, and 7 that are showing major improvement; 
miniatures being raised and shown that promise strides in vigor 
and quality; the first red trumpet (la) ; et cetera. The Daffodil 
has veritably stepped into haute couture since our Society's 
founding in April, 1954. 

But the American Daffodil Society has also shown advance 
and vigor: an increasing number of popular, quality daffodil 
shows; a rapidly expanding corps of accredited and student 
judges produced by our schools; a valued awards program; an 
increased membership; a material gain in the number of growers 
of first rate daffodil collections; an increase in favor for minia¬ 
tures, with a committee actively working to keep an “approved 
list” current; the auspicious and path-breaking project of the 
Daffodil Data Bank with pertinent vital statistics on daffodils 
available from a computer; a solidification and an improvement 
in taste as to what constitutes a “good” daffodil; and perhaps 
most important of all, an expanding number of individuals 
undertaking hybridizing programs that portend American bred 
varieties of improved vigor that may be readily adapted to our 
wide range of growing conditions. These and other gains attest 
the growth and virility of the A.D.S. 
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However, to continue to advance, we must have a larger 
membership! The success and expansion of our new publica¬ 
tion, the Daffodil Journal, is dependent upon more income. (Our 
budget for 1965 devotes 75 % of estimated membership dues 
income to our publications.) Every member should hold himself 
responsible for gaining one new member. And to assure this new 
member’s interest and membership permanency, share a good 
bulb or two with him in return for “signing on the dotted line." 
Do not accept a promise to join, but secure his dues and handle 
the application for him, then share your bulbs. Thereby we 
shall continue to flourish! 

Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Guest Editor 


Said the Queen to Alice: 

“You see, it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. 
If you want to get somewhere then 
you must run twice as fast as that.” 
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ACROPOLIS 

(See Page 19) 








THE 1964 AMERICAN DAFFODIL SYMPOSIUM 

Hajuiy I, Tuggle, Jr., Chairman 
Symposium Committee 
Martinsville, Virgin ia 

After a year’s lapse during which a synopsis of the results 
for the years 1959 through 1962 was presented, we are pleased 
to again present a current Symposium. This year’s ballots 
were in (and tabulated) when the bloom season was fresh in our 
reporters' minds. Those cooperating in this project are thanked 
for their promptness. The 1964 results reflect considerable 
change over those of 1962, due partially to a different numerical 
value given the ratings on each ballot. It is felt that selections 
for first place merit a wider spread in value, so five, three, and 
one points were assigned to first, second, and third place selec¬ 
tions, respectively. The tabulation represents reports from 
seventy three (73) members in thirty one (31) states. 

The numerical scores are published for the first time in 
order to indicate relative voting strength on various varieties. 
However, it should be emphasized that recent or new introduc¬ 
tions usually have lower scores because they are not yet as wide¬ 
ly grown as others. Most reporters vote for a worthy novelty for 
exhibition when grown for a relatively short time, but vote for 
garden varieties is usually withheld until sufficient time has 
passed to assess performance. 

Theoretically, the highest possible score this year is 400 
points, due to weighting a few, selected ballots representing 
areas of culture from which few reports are received. This is 
done in order to give a sounder, more balanced picture of national 
performance. 

There are no restrictions as to cost, time on the market, size, 
height, et cetera for daffodils eligible for inclusion, with the sole 
exception of excluding approved miniatures. 

ITEM NO. 1. Trumpet, lemon or sulfur yellow (la) 


Exhibition: Carden : 


1. 

Luna Moth 

168 

1 . 

Moonstruck 

127 

2. 

Moonstruck 

103 

2. 

Hunter’s Moon 

99 

3. 

Inver 

90 

3. 

Mulatto 

98 

4. 

Lemon Meringue 

78 

4. 

Grapefruit 

87 

5. 

Moonmist 

66 

5. 

Tintoretto 

40 

6, 

Grapefruit 

21 

6. 

Lemon Meringue 

33 





Limelight 

33 
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ITEM No. 2. Trumpet, self-yellow or gold (la) 


Exhibition: Gardeni 


1. Arctic Gold 

168 

1 . 

Kingscourt 

107 

2. Kingscourt 

165 

2. 

Ulster Prince 

99 

3, Slieveboy 

103 

3. 

Garron 

68 

4. Golden Rapture 

48 

4. 

Goldcourt 

64 

5. Ulster Prince 

41 

5. 

Lord Nelson 

52 

Goldcourt 

41 

6. 

Arctic Gold 

35 

6. Royal Oak 

32 

7. 

Slieveboy 

30 

ITEM NO. 3 Trumpet, 

white perianth. 

colored trumpet (lb) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1, Preamble 

157 

1 . 

Trousseau 

172 

2, Trousseau 

133 

2. 

Effective 

96 

3. Frolic 

117 

3. 

Content 

81 

4. Newcastle 

85 

4. 

Foresight 

58 

5. Ballygarvey 

69 

5. 

Frolic 

44 

6. Effective 

52 

6. 

Ballygarvey 

40 

ITEM No. 4, Trumpet, 

self white 

(lc) 



Exhibition: 


Garden-, 


1. Vigil „ 

210 

1 . 

Beersheba 

140 

2. Caritatrice 

196 

2. 

Mt. Hood 

122 

3. Empress of Ireland 

150 

3. 

Cantatrice 

81 

4, White Prince 

40 

4. 

Vigil 

68 

5. Rashee 

29 

5. 

Broughshane 

66 

6. Broughshane 

23 

6. 

White Tartar 

41 

Glacier 

23 




ITEM No. 5, Trumpet, 

reverse bicolor (Id) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Lunar Sea 

191 

1 . 

Spellbinder 

101 

2. Entrancement 

123 

2. 

Nampa 

57 

3. Nampa 

90 

3. 

Entrancement 

30 

4. Spellbinder 

29 

4. 

Lunar Sea 

26 

5, Moonlight Sonata 

27 
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HEM No. 6. Large Cup, self yellow (2a) 


Exhibition : 


Garden : 


1. Galway 

237 

1 . 

Carlton 

i33 

2, Ormeau 

175 

2. 

Galway 

85 

3. St. Keveme 

91 

3. 

St. Egwin 

84 

4. Golden Torch 

56 

4. 

Ormeau 

60 

5. Lemnos 

44 

5. 

Golden Torch 

54 

6, Butterscotch 

24 

6. 

St. Issey 

48 

St. Egwin 

24 

7. 

Lemnos 

38 


ITEM No. 7, Large Cup, red or orange, yellow or perianth (2a) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Ceylon 

156 

1. Ceylon 

125 

2. Court Martial 

112 

2. Armada 

120 

3. Foxhunter 

70 

3. Rustom Pasha 

81 

4. Vulcan 

55 

4. Matlock 

65 

5, Border Chief 

52 

5. Fortune 

63 

6. Air Marshal 

45 

6. Aranjuez 

59 

7. Armada 

31 

7. Craigywarren 

29 

8, Chemawa 

25 

Home Fires 

29 

Home Fires 

25 



ITEM No. 8. Large 

Cup, yellow 

or light colored, white perianth (2b) 

Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Festivity 

276° 

1. Polindra 

119 

2. Green Island 

82 

2. Brunswick 

89 

3. Tudor Minstrel 

70 

3. Gold Crown 

55 

4. My Love 

66 

4. Green Island 

53 

5. Statue 

41 

5. Coverack Perfection 

54 

6. Tullv glass 

25 

6. Festivity 

47 

*56 out of 73 votes 


Statue 

47 


for first place! 


ITEM No. 9. Large Cup, red or orange, white perianth (2b) 
Exhibition : Garden: 


1 . 

Arbar 

186 

1 . 

Kilworth 

233 

2. 

Avenger 

97 

2. 

Selma Lagerlof 

71 

3. 

Kilworth 

80 

3. 

Fermoy 

56 

4. 

Signal Light 

39 

4. 

Buncrana 

51 

5. 

Daviot 

33 

5. 

Duke of Windsor 

50 

6. 

Fermoy 

21 

6. 

Alicante 

41 


Northern Light 

21 
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ITEM No. 10. Large Cup, self white (2c) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Ave 

170 

1 . 

Ludlow 

81 

2. Easter Moon 

118 

2. 

Ave 

54 

3. Knowehead 

78 


Zero 

54 

4. Ludlow 

68 

3. 

Truth 

52 

5, Zero 

55 

4. 

Courage 

44 

<3. Early Mist 

54 

5. 

White Nile 

37 

7. Wedding Bell 

26 

6. 

Easter Moon 

35 




Glendalough 

35 

ITEM No. 11. Large Cup, 

reverse 

bicolor (2d) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Bethany 

228 

1 . 

Binkie 

304 

2. Daydream 

165 

2. 

Lemon Doric 

68 

3. Rushlight 

80 

3. 

Limeade 

55 

4. Limeade 

45 

4, 

Cocktail 

45 

5. Halolight 

35 

5, 

Rushlight 

31 

6. Binkie 

32 

6. 

Daydream 

23 




Nazareth 

23 

ITEM No. 12, Small Cup, 

colored, yellow perianth (3a) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Ardour 

220 

1 . 

Therm 

104 

2. Perimeter 

80 

2. 

Chungking 

86 

3, Chungking 

77 

3. 

Market Merry 

74 

4. BallysiUan 

60 

4. 

Ardour 

61 

Doubtful 

60 

5. 

Apricot Distinction 

60 

5. Jezebel 

55 

6. 

Dinkie 

58 

6, Therm 

47 


Jezebel 

58 


ITEM No. 13. Small Cup, color not predominant, white perianth (3b) 
Exhibition: Garden: 


1 . 

Bithynia 

144 

1 . 

Angeline 

94 

2. 

Cammoon 

124 

2. 

Bithynia 

77 

3. 

Coloratura 

118 

3. 

Svlvia O’Neill 

59 

4. 

Aircastle 

106 

4. 

Cammoon 

52 

5. 

Merlin 

72 

5. 

Misty Moon 

49 

6. 

Syracuse 

57 

6. 

Dreamlight 

38 

7. 

Corofin 

41 

7. 

Fairy Tale 

26 


Crepello 

41 


Lough Areema 

26 
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ITEM No. 14. 

Small Cup, colored, white perianth (3b) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1 . 

Rockall 

118 

1 . 

Limerick 

164 

2 . 

Blarney 

112 

2. 

Blarney 

136 

3, 

Limerick 

84 

3. 

Matapan 

82 

4. 

Matapan 

80 

4. 

Kansas 

55 

5. 

Snow Gem 

50 

5, 

Mahmoud 

29 

6. 

Enniskillen 

47 

6. 

Bravura 

28 





Snow Gem 

28 

ITEM No. 15. 

Small Cup, self-white (3e) 



Exhibition-. Garden: 


1 . 

Chinese White 

269 

I. 

Cushendall 

120 

2. 

Cushendall 

90 

2. 

Chinese White 

97 

3. 

Bryher 

84 

3. 

Bryher 

58 

4. 

Verona 

47 

4. 

Foggy Dew 

48 

5. 

Dallas 

42 


Frigid 

48 

6. 

Benediction 

40 

5. 

Silver Salver 

43 


Frigid 

40 

6. 

Dallas 

30 


ITEM No. 16. Double Flowers (4} 
Exhibition: Garden: 


1. 

Double Event 

179 

1. Cheerfulness 

189 

2. 

White Lion 

88 

2. Yellow Cheerfulness 

100 

3. 

Swansdown 

83 

3. White Lion 

91 

4. 

Falaise 

47 

4. Daphne 

42 

5. 

Bridal Crown 

35 

5. Mary Copeland 

29 


Gay Time 

35 

6. Camellia 

27 

6. 

Cheerfulness 

32 

Swansdown 

27 

ITEM No. 17. Triandais Hybrids, 

• 

Exhibition : 

Large Cup (5a) s 

Garden: 


1. 

Tresamble 

197 

1. Thalia 

153 

2. 

Lemon Drops 

123 

2. Tresamble 

131 

3. 

King’s Sutton 

75 

3. Stoke 

118 

4. 

Honey Bells 

73 

4. Forty-niner 

60 

5. 

Yellow Warbler 

72 

5. Moonshine 

48 

6. 

Rippling Waters 

65 

6. Rippling Waters 

40 
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ITEM No. 18. Triandrus Hybrids, Small Cup (5b) 


Exhibition : 


Garden: 


1. Silver Chimes 

228 

1. Silver Chimes 

154 

2. Thoughtful 

80 

2. Dawn 

83 

3. Dawn 

71 

3. Thoughtful 

51 

4. Sidhe 

65 

4. Sidhe 

44 

5. Tincleton 

25 

5. Rosedown 

18 

6. Merry Bells 

23 

6. Tincleton 

12 

ITEM No. 19. Cyclamineus Hybrids, Large Cup (6a) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Charity May 

234 

1. February Gold 

144 

2. Dove Wings 

152 

2. Charity May 

102 

3. Jenny 

122 

3. Peeping Tom 

96 

4. Woodcock 

80 

4. Dove Wings 

64 

5, Titania 

38 

5. Woodcock 

58 

6. Chickadee 

23 

6. March Sunshine 

57 

ITEM No. 20. Cyclamineus Hybrids, Small Cup (6b) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1, Beryl 

272 

1. Beryl 

290 

2. Roger® 

66 

2. Roger® 

39 

3. Kitten 

23 

® Roger measures 6b. 


ITEM No. 21. jonquilla Hybrids, Large Cup (7a) y 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Sweetness 

282 

1. Sweetness 

177 

2. Shah 

150 

2. Golden Sceptre 

102 

3. Golden Incense 

61 

3. Shah 

65 

4. White Wedgewood 

35 

4. White Wedgewood 

43 

Golden Sceptre 

35 

5. Golden Incense 

40 

5. Golden Goblet 

28 

6. Golden Goblet 

32 

6. Waierperry 

26 



ITEM No. 22. Jonquilla Hybrids, Small Cup (7b) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. Trevithian 

200 

1. Trevithian 

245 

2. Cherie 

111 

2. Golden Perfection 

70 

3. Tittle-tattle 

64 

3. Cherie 

50 

4. Susan Pearson 

41 

4. Tittle-tattle 

45 

5, Nancegollan 

36 

5. Lanarth 

35 

Sweet Pepper 

36 

6. Cheyenne 

22 

6. Golden Perfection 

28 

Orange Queen 

22 
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ITEM No. 23. Tazetta Hybrids (8) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1. 

Geranium 

161 

1. Geranium 

171 

2, 

Matador 

109 

2. Laurens Koster 

80 

3. 

Golden Dawn 

83 

3. Orange Wonder 

64 

4. 

Orange Wonder 

71 

4. Cragford 

49 

5. 

Martha Washington 

61 

5. St. Agnes 

40 

6. 

Cragford 

57 

6. Golden Dawn 

38 

ITEM No. 24, Poeticus Hybrids 

(9) 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1 . 

Cantabile 

216 

1. Actaea 

267 

2. 

Milan 

136 

2. Cantabile 

124 

3. 

Actaea 

131 

3. Milan 

45 

4. 

Sea Green 

76 

4. Dactvl 

J 

44 

5. 

Smyrna 

51 

5, Shanach 

26 

6, 

Shanach 

15 

6, Red Rim 

22 


ITEM No. 25. Pink Cups 

from Divisions 1, 

2, or 3 


Exhibition: 


Garden: 


1 . 

Radiation 

124 

1. 

Mabel Taylor 

72 

2. 

Accent 

80 

2, 

Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 

56 

3. 

Passionale 

65 

3. 

Carita 

55 

4. 

Salmon Trout 

56 

4. 

Radiation 

50 

5. 

Caro Nome 

48 

5. 

Rose of Tralee 

49 

6. 

Interlude 

40 

6, 

Interim 

44 

7. 

Fintona 

38 

7. 

Pink Rim 

40 

8. 

Rose of Tralee 

30 

8. 

Chiffon 

32 

9, 

Mrs. Oscar Ronalds 

28 

9. 

Mrs. Oscar Ronalds 

22 

10. 

Debutante 

27 

10. 

Rose Ribbon 

20 

11. 

Pink Isle 

23 

11. 

Roman Candle 

19 

12. 

Rose Royale 

20 

12, 

Foray (“Procession") 

18 
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ROSE ROYALE 
(See Page 22) 
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1964 DAFFODIL IMPRESSIONS 

Harry I. Tuggle, Jr. 

Martinsville, Virginia 

Experience has proven that an early Easter is often baneful 
for daffodil growers, and those of us on the Atlantic coast who 
had bloom after the winds and freeze of Easter weekend were 
certainly fortunate. Color in the red and pink cups was out¬ 
standing in many areas this year, and though the season was 
short, post Easter bloom was of high quality. Hybridizers and 
exhibitors in some areas had a field day in that '‘everything” 
seemed to be open at once. 

I shall comment on varieties as they grow here in Martins¬ 
ville, either in my planting or that of Bill Pannill. Any comment 
on items not yet grown by either of us will be so qualified. No 
particular hybridizer or firm has intentionally been favored, and 
as an honest poker dealer, every effort has been made to “call 
them as they fall.” It must again be stressed that preference is 
shown for the exhibition or show types; however, noteworthy 
garden types and performance are noted each year. I feel that 
more emphasis should be placed on varieties that are good for 
both show and garden! The very best show type flower that re¬ 
quires infirmary treatment in order to give an occasional blue 
ribbon bloom is a nuisance to grow. Persistent demand should be 
instigated for varieties with better dispositions—vigor, disease 
resistance, and reliability—i.e. giving a high percentage of good 
bloom. After nearly 25 years and having personally grown 2000 
varieties, 20% of which remain, I emphatically believe that the 
only reliable locale for judging a variety's complete worth or 
merit is in the garden. 

The Roman numerals heading paragraphs in the following 
varietal commentary indicate Symposium items. 

I. Luna Moth continues to give large, superb flowers with 
a tendency to stem weakness. Lemon Meringue and Moonmist 
are fine, and Moonstruck promises to be an outstanding, robust 
garden type. The unique, icy tints of Inver continue to intrigue. 
Moonshot and Up Front are new T , worthwhile additions of this 
type. 

II. There is scarcely any criticism of Arctic Gold as either 
show flower or long lasting garden subject—every bloom is a 
winner! Fine Gold is very early and deeply colored, it should be 
more widely grown. Golden Horn resembles its parent Kings- 
court without the “hooding’’ perianth tendency. Beltany is 
relatively late and has the deepest color of any self yellow 
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this year. Viking is without reservation one of the best new 
la’s on the market. Slieveboy is a large, smooth, medium yellow 
of good proportion. It is a vigorous plant, and not one flower of 
twenty could be faulted. The new Carrickbeg, as shown at Ashe¬ 
ville, would appear to have everything. It is especially interest¬ 
ing that such a large, handsome yellow trumpet has a small, 
white, second generation cyclamineus hybrid (Titania) as its 
seed parent! Ulster Prince is giving better bloom in the lawn 
than in the prepared soil of exhibition beds, proving that pam¬ 
pering is not obligatory for some varieties. 

III. Downpatrick is settling down and this year gave finer 
flowers than Newcastle. Downpatrick is not as deeply contrasted, 
but it has a whiter perianth that stands smooth and straight 
with no tendency to “hood.” Prologue has replaced Foresight as 
a very early. It is neater and has exceptional lasting power. 
Descanso on first bloom shows promise, and Frolic continues to 
be the “best buy” in this group. Alpine Glow is a superlative, 
new pink trumpet (syn. for Radcliff's “Roslyn”), and Rima con¬ 
tinues to have superb lilac pink trumpet color. 

IV. Vigil continues to give superb bloom of the whitest 
white and to grow and increase with abandon. Vigil seems to 
give better flowers on second year down bulbs. Finola, with 
form and sparkling whiteness similar to Vigil, blooms later. 
Empress of Ireland, now fully settled, might be criticized only 
for its cream color when compared with whites such as Vigil 
and Finola. Out of fourteen blooms of “the Empress” over nine 
exceeded five inches in diameter, its form would be difficult to 
surpass, and its stem is perhaps the strongest of any lc. Both 
Birthright and Queenscourt are being tempermental in settling 
to our climate, as was the case with Empress of Ireland. Chivalry 
Is a smooth, very heavy substanced flower that is whiter and 
stronger stemmed than its parent Broughshane. For the garden 
it would be difficult to find a more impressive, large lc than 
late blooming White Tartar. Petsamo and Brussels are excellent 
plants and are proving to be important parents. Riber, Matter¬ 
horn, Foaming Seas, and Ulster Queen will be reported on next 
year. 

V. Lunar Sea is still our best Id, and Honeybird promises 
it company. Nampa has given impressive large blooms. 

VI. Galway and Ormeau, unquestioned leaders of the self 
yellow 2a’s, now have competition from Butterscotch and Came- 
lot. It is too soon to make a definite appraisal. The new Sunlit 
Hours is very large, smooth, evenly colored, and robust in 
growth. 
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VII. With somewhat pointed form and the hottest red cup 
color of any 2a grown here, Zanzibar blooms toward late mid¬ 
season making it even more valuable. For vigor, size, and showi- 
ness Matlock leads the parade as a garden subject. Court Martial, 
Air Marshal, Vulcan, Patagonia, and Border Chief annually give 
satisfaction. Chemawa is quite distinct—a smooth, rounded 
perianth with a nicely balanced cup of clear bright orange 
(without red) that has a penciled yellow frill. Kindled is valued 
for its late bloom. F'lremaster and Firecracker have trim flowers 
with fiery cup color that vies with Zanzibar. Falstaff is display¬ 
ing sharp color and smart form with a slight reflex to the 
perianth. We find a slight reflex attractive, and much to be pre¬ 
ferred over petals “hooding” or “cupping”, or turning inward 
on the margins. Paricutin is a flashy garden type with reliable 
color, but as yet we cannot grow it as large as it should be. Small 
sized Bantam is rounded in form, with cool yellow color and a 
rimmed cup. It should be valuable to miniature hybridizers. Eve 
Robertson’s No. 18 (Dunkeld x Fortune) is always in the top 
ten 2a's (of over fifty) regardless of season, and a stronger, 
larger garden type than her No. 3 (Fortune x Porthilly) would 
be difficult to imagine. Ceylon grows and increases with such 
bounty—as well as its other good habits—that it is proving a 
reliable subject in the lawn! Better colored and larger Ceylon 
has not been seen on this side of the Atlantic than as grown by 
Mrs. S. S. Walker of this city. The answer for show type Ceylon 
specimens would appear to be liberal amounts of leaf mold! 

VIII. Festivity is still easily the best of the well contrasted 
yellow large cups, and it has been observed that it gives best 
bloom when dug annually. It is so prolific here that 1 usually 
plant back only the single nose bulbs! Farewell with its glisten¬ 
ing white perianth and pale citron yellow cup that fades to nearly 
white in our sun is outstanding for garden. The overall excellence 
of Green Island as a show flower, garden item, and parent scarce¬ 
ly requires mention! Prowess (introduced as “Elation”) is even 
better each year and is almost 3c in character (a compliment). 
Ariel and Blarney’s Daughter gave exceptional orangy-apricot 
color this year, and Fairy Mother has fascinating, delicate 
apricot tints in its crown. Joyous is immaculate, as is My Love, 
both of the pale yellow type. Abalone is large, with good form, 
and should be good for show or garden. 

IX. Recently there has been so much progress in exhibition 
red cup 2b’s that it is difficult to determine preference. Avenger 
is well proven and has reliable intense red color, smooth rounded 
form, and perhaps the heaviest substance of all its kin. Hotspur 
is larger and taller, with equally bright color, and somewhat 
similar is Norval with the decided asset of blooming here much 
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earlier than described. Victory is outstanding and blooms later 
than the three already mentioned. These highly colored, well 
formed flowers do not have as much sun resistance as their pod 
parent Kilworth. I continue to grow a good number of Kilworth 
because of its sun resistance, other good features for garden, 
and for cutting. Libya is tall, late, and has deep color that holds 
fairly well in our sun. Rathroe is also giving fine, late bloom. For 
garden, Alicante has a sunfast orange-red cup, as also does rela¬ 
tively early and effective Red April. Eve Robertson’s No. 8-b 
(from Coverack Perfection x Rustom Pasha!) is very early, has 
good orange-red color that holds, and a lovely star shaped 
perianth. Perhaps, “one of these years” Eve can be persuaded 
to name and introduce some of her fine selections, nearly all of 
which thrive here in the South! Next year after Rameses and 
Don Carlos are bloomed, an attempt will be made to establish the 
“pecking order” (as termed by Dr. Tom Throckmorton) in the 
Kilworth x Arbar tribe! 

X. Knowehead, Early Mist, and Easter Moon have not 
been dethroned, but the first two have recently given some base 
trouble. Todate, Wedding Gift is the only 2c (from over one 
hundred that have been grown) that hasn’t given basal rot 
trouble here at one time or another. Older varieties often outdo 
themselves in order to remind us—to paraphrase—that all that 
glitters does not cost gold! Glendalough is one of these out¬ 
standing flowers that has not received merited attention. The 
stock of Pristine (Guy Wilson No. 42/4 from Broughshane x 
Greenland) gave magnificent flowers this year. Many measured 
to five inches, at the same time retaining grace and dignity. It 
is definitely large cup and not trumpet in character. The ever 
popular 2c’s, although containing many fine flowers, need at¬ 
tention to breeding basal rot resistance perhaps more than any 
other type. There have been improvements in form, whiteness, 
and reliability of quality bloom, but more sturdiness is needed. 

XI. Daydream, Bethany, and Rushlight are another lead¬ 
ing trio. It is difficult to select a “best”. The new Pastorale, as 
seen at Asheville, is of Daydream form, but is lighter in color. 
Limeade is almost trumpet in measurement and looks as if it 
may be one of the best for garden decoration, although most of 
this type are quite telling as garden plants! Rus Holland with 
its scalloped trumpet shaped crown (it measures 2d and not Id 
as classified) is entirely different from others. 

XII. Jezebel has all the 3a’s beat for good color and sun 
resistance, but its petals tend to go witigy. One Symposium 
reporter described her, “Jezebel has bad habits but hot color. 7 ’ 
Doubtful and Perimeter are the most reliable show flowers, but 
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there is still no outstanding 3a for both show and garden. Older 
Goyescas is still in the running. 

XIII. Some of the most appealing of all daffodils are in 
the yellow crowned or color not predominant 3b class! Coloratura, 
Syracuse, Greenmount, Clogheen, and Carnmoon are each indls- 
pensible. And newer introductions such as Eminent, Tranquil 
Morn, and Silken Sails make choosing even more difficult! 1 am 
going to continue to grow and to value all of them! Green Hills 
is still distinguished by having the most green yet seen in the 
cup for such a large flower. Nothing comes close to bright red 
rimmed Merlin. Its form, whiteness, clear red rim, scent, and 
anther insertion all suggest that its unknown pollen parent may 
well have been a first class poet. Corofin continues to set the stan¬ 
dard for definitive rounded and smooth form, and though intro¬ 
duced years ago is still in short supply. 

XIV. Rockall has justifiably been described as “standing 
alone.” It is such a strong grower and produces such consistent 
top drawer bloom that it doesn’t have time to concern itself with 
faster increase. Toreador has a clear, cherry red cup color found 
in no other red cup. Irish Splendor is slow 5 in settling to our 
climate. Matapan and Kingfisher are noteworthy examples of 
the more classical Barrii or 3b form. 

XV. Verona, Tobernaveen, and Dream Castle are the larger 
3c’s that offer Chinese White strong competition. New on the 
scene, and being grown for appraisal are Angel, Suilven and 
Wings of Song. The smaller, twinkling poeticus white small cups 
such as Dallas, Shagreen, Cushendall, and Silver Princess re¬ 
semble the poets also in form and in cultural demands—they do 
better when left alone. These small charmers have new competi¬ 
tion in Precision which blooms earlier. Deep green-eyed Benedic¬ 
tion and its parent Bryher are intermediate between these two 
general types of white small cups. It is commendable to see so 
much activity in the favored 3c’s, and some twenty-five named 
and numbered selections are under evaluation. 

XVI. A once rather dull division is now taking on life and is 
no longer static thanks to the fertiliy of Falaise and its off¬ 
spring Gay Time. The doubles are undergoing a major metamor- 
phasis. More time is needed for acclimatization before an accu¬ 
rate appraisal can be made on reliability of opening in the South 
(i.e. to see if they continue not to blast). But the lovely white 
and red Acropolis (so lovely, that one Symposium reporter can 
only exclaim “Oh, Acropolis!”), the white and yellow Double 
Event, and the cream and orange Gay Time are proven in their 
good behavior and merit. Already available are white and red 
Monterrieo, Anne Franck, and Bali Hai; yellow Papua and Fiji; 
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white Candida; and yellow and red Tonga, Hawaii, and Tahiti. 
All promise excitement and merit widespread testing. It is 
already established that these new doubles have better color and 
form and stronger stems than the doubles we have known here¬ 
tofore. Gay Challenger is reported to be, and as seen in several 
slides, a breathtaking new T white and red that will be on the mar¬ 
ket soon. Murray Evans in Oregon is doing extensive work on 
doubles utilizing Falaise and his own Falaise seedlings. He in¬ 
sists on doubles having good habits, and we hope some of his 
selections are in the offing. Some twenty Falaise children and 
grandchildren are being rated here for performance. 

XVII. King's Sutton, an unregistered 5a from Australia, is 
turning in the best score among the self yellows, while Yellow 
Warbler, Lemon Drops, and Thoughtful (5a and not b in mea¬ 
surement here) are also good. Honey Bells has the best substance 
yet seen in a yellow 5a and is quite fertile. Merry Bells is a dis¬ 
tinctive bicolor, and Forty-niner with its short stems is flourish¬ 
ing in the lawn. Short stems are a decided advantage in subjects 
for naturalizing. Horn of Plenty is recognized for being gross 
and vulgar in a class of charming, dancing flowers! No solid 
whites to compare with Eve Robertson's two seedlings from 
Thalia pollen have been seen. 

XVIII. Sidhe is captivating with its intermediate size, small 
cup, delightful form, and cool color. Arish Mell portends a white 
5b of quality—welcome news for those areas where Silver Chimes 
proves difficult. Silver Chimes has regrettably been discarded 
because it is suspect for being a carrier of stripe (virus). 

XIX & XX. Second generation from cylamineus, white 
Titania and yellow-red Kitten are good show flowers and of much 
interest; however, they do not reflex as much as the first gene¬ 
ration hybrids. Woodcock is the most handsome of the solid 
yellows grown here, and it has set some seed. Chickadee is a 
neat, flower with an orange rim, and Satellite has a good orange- 
red cup color that is somewhat lacking in sun fastness. Bushtit 
has received several glowing accounts from Symposium re¬ 
porters. W T ith the increased number of first and second genera¬ 
tion hybrids being grown, more interesting developments are 
promised. 

XXI. Large, handsome Shah is now proving to be a vigo¬ 
rous lawn subject as well as being early and of show calibre. A 
recent import from New Zealand, Starfire has small, clustered 
florets with small precise blazing red crowns. It is refreshingly 
different! Waterperry also has several florets to the stem with 
long crowns of a distinct apricot tone. All white Alpine will be 
welcome. 
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XXII. The red cups and reverse bicolors are causing much 
excitement in the small cup jonquil class. The glamour of Susan 
Pearson overawes the red cup types, but Suzy, Pin Money, 
Lisette and Highfield Beauty (the latter two recent imports 
from N.Z.) keep her in good company. The new Bunting will per¬ 
haps offer stronger competition. Parcpat and Prisk have been 
outdated. Dickissel and Pipit, the new reversed bicolors from 
Grant Mitseh, created quite a stir when displayed at Asheville! 
Nancegollan is a better white than Snow Bunting, and Mitseh 
T 6/5 opens white and lemon and goes to white. This sister of 
the reverses is smooth and vigorous. 

XXIV. Having narrowed the poets down to seven or eight 
varieties, it is encouraging to see a new introduction this year 
in Perdita. It is reported that Grant Mitseh has a new poet that 
resembles a super Cantabile. New poets should meet a welcome 
reception, and more work needs to be done on these lovely types 
that close out the daffodil season! 

XXV. Pinks in many cases need no longer be considered 
“pink.” Alpine Glow and Rima, both pink lb’s of merit, were 
mentioned with the lb’s. Most of the other worthwhile pinks 
grown here are 2b’s, with the notable exception of Caro Nome, 
the entrancingly colored and round formed 3b. One of the most 
exciting pinks here the past two years, and in the Richardson 
display at Asheville, was Rose Royale. Thus far every bloom has 
opened without fault, and in color it is an improvement on Salmon 
Trout which it resembles somewhat in form. Accent continues to 
flourish and to astound with its unique and intense color! 
Fintona has reliable rosey pink color, a clean white petal, and 
early bloom; its only drawback has been a recent weakness to 
basal rot. Infatuation is late, charming, and distinct—from baby 
pink on edge of crown it tints down through paler pink and 
ivory to an apple green center. It is the pollen parent of the highly 
heralded Romance. Of the pinks thusfar bloomed here, if only 
six could be kept they would be Accent, Alpine Glow, Caro Nome, 
Fintona, Infatuation, and Rose Royale (in alphabetical order), 
with Radiation added for good measure because of its bountiful 
bloom, reliable color and other good habits. 

A cherished late pink is Chiffon which seems to get better 
every year. It is vastly superior to Wild Rose with which it is 
compared in catalogs. Debutante has good cup color and a fine 
white perianth, but only about one bloom in five is not torn or 
nicked when opening. After a number of years to settle, Salmon 
Trout now gives good bloom every year. Leonaine and Melody 
Lane are valued for their tendency to lilac pink. Pink Monarch 
and Woodlea, both near trumpet in measurement, are very good 
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when their perianth segments do not catch in crowns, a 50-50 
proposition. Foray (introduced last year as “Procession’*) and 
Rose Ribbon are proven, showey garden stalwarts with bands of 
that often hot, tomato pink color. There is no bolder, stronger 
stemmed, or better colored decorative garden type than Carita 
whose pink is most reliable and lasting. It has regretably been 
subject to basal rot in this climate. Interim is appreciated for 
cutting and its felicity as a parent (e.g. Accent, Arish Mell, etc.) 
Over three dozen pinks under number and name were imported 
from Tasmania and New Zealand in 1962 and are now beginning 
to give good bloom. When fully settled they will be compared 
with some fifty named pinks plus new ones such as Knightwick, 
Marietta, Roselight, and Romance. The search continues for a 
variety that will set a pink hallmark. 

XX# !*/- Division eleven is without doubt the proper burial 
ground for the assorted “gigantic orchid-flowering, papillon, 
collar, and split” types. A number of these travesties to the grace 
and beauty of a noble genus have been observed at shows, and a 
number of colored illustrations have been studied and shuddered 
over. My answer to the question, “Why should daffodils not have 
a split cup?”, is that there is a proper place for these freaks and 
evolutionary throwbacks— PICKLED IN FORMALDEHYDE 
(FORMALIN) AND PLACED IN JARS ON THE NEAREST 
MUSEUM SHELF ! 

Rill Pannill continues to be a keen exhibitor, while I hold 
my “show” in the garden, allowing only flowers that are grown 
in quantity to be cut. We have both been severely infected by the 
hybridizing bug (wonder if it’s a virus?), and that, added to 
full scale evaluation of novelties, makes more land a must! 
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THE 1964 AMERICAN MINIATURE 
DAFFODIL SYMPOSIUM 

Helen C. Scorgie 

Co-Chairman , Symposium Committee 
Ha ward, Massachussvtts 

Although daffodils had been hybridized sporadically for a 
much longer time, concerted efforts to improve garden clones 
began in earnest about the turn of the century. The Classified 
List is evidence of how assiduously this has been carried on. 
Miniatures are where standard daffodils were fifty years ago 
but with a different prospect. Standards were evolved from 
fewer species, most of which were readily adaptable to the 
garden. The much larger number of species involved adds greatly 
to the captivating variability of the miniatures although they 
may require more thoughtful nurture on this account. As with 
the standards, there have been miniatures hybridized for a long 
time. Dainty Minicycla dates back to the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, and its pedigree and hybridizer are known. But there was 
then no general interest in the small daffodils. 

The votaries of small daffodils will always be limited in 
number. But miniatures have many uses that should appeal to 
a wider group of daffodil growers and to other gardeners. Con¬ 
sideration should be given to this group as, without them, there 
is small chance that the bulbs wanted by the specialist wall be 
readily available commercially. Miniatures are at present far too 
limited both in number of clones and in the number of bulbs 
available. It is doubtful if many of the miniatures now winning 
at some shows will be available from commercial sources. Also, 
very few new miniatures of American origin are available com¬ 
mercially, and the picture is not likely to change soon. On this 
point, Michael Jefferson-Brown wrote recently, “Some of the 
kinds shown by Sir Frederick Stern and Mr. Blanchard under 
names are seedlings of which only a very few (bulbs) are in ex¬ 
istence: often one potful only. A case in point is Blanchard’s 
Icicile. This is a beautiful white flower from Raindrop, but there 
remain only about half a dozen bulbs after almost ten years, I 
believe.” Incidentally, about his own seedlings, Mr. Jefferson- 
Brown writes: “Of our real miniature hybrids, a series of much 
alike seedlings from N. rupicola x N. cyclamineus always attracts 
attention in the early spring with neat flowers intermediate be¬ 
tween their parents. None has yet been named.” 

The current efforts of the miniature hybridizer should be to 
provide clones that will multiply as readily as the standards. 
Even if these were not sufficiently distinctive to be effective 
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together in the garden, they would be available to all who want 
to try miniatures. After all, standard daffodils have many 
closely similar cultivars as do all other popular sorts of flowers. 
The shortage of miniatures is acute, but two methods of produc¬ 
ing proliferation in miniatures are available, each with its draw¬ 
backs. Miniature species or fertile cultivars may be crossed with 
intermediate or with short-stemmed standard daffodils. This 
may produce daffodils with stems too long, rather than true 
miniatures. But if they prove fertile, the chance of producing 
miniatures in the next generation is improved. When two minia¬ 
tures are crossed, miniatures will result, but they are inclined to 
be sterile. Increase is often extremely slow, making them un¬ 
profitable commercially. A combination of these methods seems 
most promising. We may expect in time the sudden advent of 
"great parents’’ as has occurred in the case of the standards. 


ITEM No. 1. Trumpets 

1. Tanagra 

2. Wee Bee 

3. Little Beauty 

4. Charles Warren 

Tanagra retains its place easily, being first on many ballots. 
Almost the entire list of accepted trumpets is mentioned by one 
or another reporter. Most on the accepted list are selected and 
named forms of species, but it is good to see a garden hybrid 
heading the list. More would be welcome. There are quite a few 
species available as well as many attractive smaller trumpets. 
The hooded wild clones are most attractive in the small fry and 
should be developed, although there might be some prejudice 
against what is an unattractive feature in a standard trumpet. 

Little Beauty had two complaints against it from warmer 
regions: that it was all leaves and no flowers, that it was hard 
to keep and too large anyway. Yet, it headed the list of a Cali¬ 
fornia reporter so a warm climate is not entirely the cause of 
its doing so poorly. Two reporters consider W. P. Milner too 
large. It is said that many would like to see Little Gem on the 
list. One grower writes, ‘‘It is the smallest lc that I grow and 
should be on the list/* Where there is a question of size in regard 
to inclusion, it would be well to err on the side of inclusion. A 
great many factors influence the size of a daffodil in the garden. 
The first consideration is whether or not the clone is correctly 
named. Miniatures are particularly liable to come misnamed, 
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and if they are of the correct division and color, the gardener is 
apt to assume that they are rightly identified. Then, climate and 
growing conditions affect the stem size. Moreover, there is no 
agreement as to the amount of fertilizer they should receive, 
varying from none to as much as the standards receive. 


ITEM No. 2. Large cups 

1. Goldsithney 

2. Marionette 

3. Tweeny 

4. Picarillo 

The large cups of standard size represent about 60% of the 
yearly crop of new daffodils, but I do not know of a single large 
cup miniature introduction in the last ten years! Yet, the ma¬ 
terial is there from which to produce them. Goldsithney led this 
group handily, although one reporter would like to see it removed 
from the list. There is complaint that Marionette and Tweeny 
are too large to show with the tiny ones. But there are others 
of the same approximate size, and the exhibitor could show the 
larger ones in a collection as well as smaller ones without being 
penalized if they were normal for their variety. The diminutive 
2a, Morwenna, was praised by all who had seen it growing in the 
Darden garden. It provoked more comment and enthusiasm than 
any other candidate for the approved list. 


ITEM No. 3. Triandrus 

1. Hawera 

2. April Tears 

3. Frosty Morn 

4. Raindrop 

There is an element of uncertainty regarding the triandrus 
hybrids. The smaller ones frequently give trouble. Sometimes 
newly planted bulbs fail to come up in the spring, or foliage is, at 
first, produced with no bloom. April Tears is most frequently 
mentioned as being difficult. A gardener in the southeast re¬ 
ported no bloom from it for several years, then it started bloom¬ 
ing every year, and now it heads his list. Another gardener from 
a less genial climate has twice lost bulbs their first winter. I do 
not believe this is a question of hardiness but of inherent weak- 
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ness, i.e. susceptibility to injury, possibly, drying out when it is 
dug. In the milder climate it would not have the strength to de¬ 
velop flowers, but in the colder regions the bulb would die. 

The consensus of opinion among those who mention Kenellis 
is that it belongs in Division 11 rather than in Division 5. But as 
long as it remains in Division 5, it should not be penalized for its 
shape but should be appraised for its merits as a miniature. There 
is complaint that Cobweb, Samba and Tristesse are not true 
miniatures. But where else can they be exhibited? Surely they 
cannot compete with daffodils having stems twenty inches or 
more. They do conform to the criterion of the report accepted by 
the Society which says that they should not look well in a class 
of standard daffodils. But the report says nothing about how 
such items should look with other miniatures. 

ITEM No. 4, Cyclamineus 

1. Snipe 

2. Mite 

3. Tete-a-Tete 

4. Quince 

This group came near having three of the contenders tied 
for first place. Tete-a-Tete is especially popular as a garden 
flower, as well as being a fine show daffodil. Typical of the com¬ 
ment is, “Tops for garden, vigorous, good increase, long bloom¬ 
ing period, also good for exhibition,” and, “It is by far the best 
miniature 1 grow! Most prolific and most dependable. I had six¬ 
teen blooms this spring in a clump that was one bulb three years 
ago. The blooms last so long.” The comment on The Little Gentle¬ 
man contrasts interestingly the garden and show points of view. 
One reporter writes, “This one grows larger and taller each year 
for me. Too large!” Another notes, “The Little Gentleman has 
done well in two shows I have attended. It was selected as the 
best miniature at the Asheville show.” Three cyclaminus hybrids 
are recommended for inclusion in the approved list: Flute, Jack 
Snipe, and Little Witch. Jack Snipe is too large for the rock 
garden here, but the other two are dainty. 

ITEM No. 5. Jonquils 

1. Kidling 

2. Sun Disc 

3. Demure 

4. Sundial 
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Was this the year for Demure? This is the first time it has 
made the list, and it did so handily. Each year there is fresh 
enthusiasm for Kidling. It is too late for shows, but it prolongs 
daffodil garden bloom more than any other. Its easy ways make 
it readily available and a gently spreading delight in the rock 
garden. Sun Disc is even later here, permanent, and asking a 
minimum of care but not increasing as fast as Kidling. Lintie 
appears on a number of lists, sometimes highly rated. It is fre¬ 
quently seen at shows. The consensus of opinion is that it is good 
as a show' flower but rather large. The same complaint is made of 
Bobbysoxer. Both are easy, good garden plants. 

One writer says of this division, “Too many with not enough 
difference to make them distinctive.” This is even more true in 
some divisions of the larger daffodils with less excuse. Minia¬ 
tures are too few' both in number of varieties (far less than one 
hundred in the accepted list) and in the number of bulbs avail¬ 
able from dealers. Over the years, as more and better hybrids 
appear, some of these too-alike kinds will disappear from com¬ 
mercial lists. At least each one is a distinct and separate clone 
identified by a name which is all to the advantage of future 
gardeners. 

Of Bebop, a gardener writes, “Not exactly a novely but I 
think mine had not bloomed for a year or two. I was particularly 
struck by the ample, round perianth and neat perfection of form ; 
when the perianth faded, there was almost a second variety to 
enjoy.” 


ITEM No. 5. Tazettas 

1. Cyclataz 

2. Halingy 

3. Pango 

4. Angie 

This division in its miniature forms is not reliable in the 
colder parts of New England. They are apparently hardy else¬ 
where although there are occasional notes of their disappearing. 
The old poetaz are all so reliable that one could wish a miniature 
in this division might appear which had some poeticus ancestry. 
Although the entire group comes in for listing, there is little 
comment on them, and what there is consists of mention of their 
impermanence and discussion of their size. One reporter writes, 
“Although Hiawassee was selected as the best miniature in our 
show this year, I wonder if it should be considered a miniature. 
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I suspect that climate has a great deal to do with these smaller 
tazettas. In favorable climes they are not all miniature/’ It is 
rather difficult to say from the reports what effect if any 
climate has on the size of Hiawassee. As there were no reports 
on it from north of Washington, D.C., one might assume that 
it is unreliable north of this point. A reporter disagrees with the 
move of Pango from Division 11 to Division 8. Pango has four 
species ancestors, NN. pseudonarcissus, juncifolius, tazetta and 
poeticus, approximately one fourth of each. Is it any wonder that 
it does not fit anywhere easily, except perhaps in the “glory 
hole,” Division 11? 

ITEM No. 7. Species and other wild forms, One flower per 
stem. 

1. N, rupicola 

2. N. watieri 

3. N. cyelamineus 

4. N. asturiensis 

One senses a quickened interest in the species among the 
reporters. This is not surprising to those who know these 
charmers, but the beginner should try his luck first with the cul- 
tivars, or obtain garden-raised bulbs of the species. Garden bulbs 
raised from seed will be stronger and will have become adapted 
to garden conditions. They will not have dried out from a double 
journey, and will probably be larger, more mature bulbs that will 
bloom the first year. 

It was obvious that a large number of reporters need to 
check on the status of these species as to the number of blooms 
per stem. The multiflowered species may often have single 
flowers, particularly on younger bulbs or those not having con¬ 
ditions entirely to their liking. Single-flowering species very 
rarely have more than one flower on a stem. As an example of 
these mistakes, N. scaberulus was listed four times: twice, cor¬ 
rectly as multiflowered, and twice, incorrectly as single-flowered. 
It might have made the list if correctly placed! 

I have wondered why N. minor is not more widely grown. 
We all love N. asturiensis for its early bloom, but why not grow 
N. minor also? It blooms nearer show time, is only slightly taller, 
and has a sturdier stem and better perianth. 

N. rupicola which heads the list seems to be gaining yearly 
in popular esteem. No miniature could deserve this more. One 
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gardener praises it “for form, health, and persistance. This one 
and N. asturiensis, I should not be afraid to recommend to any 
reasonably careful gardener. And it is more fun to grow from 
seed. Both set seed bountifully in this climate. It is very easy to 
collect and plant, and bloom comes in four years with mighty 
little work.” The same writer finds N. cydamineus “harder to 
get going but so cute and early. How Wisley achieves those huge 
drifts of lanky ones so often pictured is still beyond us. But after 
much trying, we have some quite happy at a damp brookside 
spot/’ They seem contented here in New England in the raised 
edge of a little artificial bog, under a low-growing rhodora. As 
for the Wisley cydamineus, I have always assumed that the con¬ 
stantly moist air pleased them. 

Recommended for the approved list is N. macleayi. 


ITEM 8. Species and other wild forms, more than one flower 
per stem. 

1. N. triandrus albus 

2. N. calcicola 

3. N. triandrus loiseleurii 

4. N. fernandesii 
N. tenuoir 

N. triandrus concolor 

Note that in this group, two have only recently become avail¬ 
able. However, these are both listed in the colder regions. One 
reporter there says, “None of this type is particularly good here, 
Lacticolor puts on its characteristic performance. It will bloom 
cutely one year. Another, it will appear to be riddled with stripe, 
and I'll throw a lot away. It will do well inside. It will sulk and 
bloom again.” 

Here again, the list might have been different if some 
reporters had not lost their votes in Item No. 7 . . . Triandrus 
albus had more than twice as many votes as its nearest rival, in 
part, probably due to its being the one most grown. Calcicola 
made a remarkable showing for its first appearance in this list. 
N. triandrus pulchellus is recommended by two growers for the 
approved list. It is said to be almost a bicolor and is seldom seen 
on commercial lists. N. jonquilla is also suggested. 

Re. N. fernandesii, a writer comments, “When stocks of 
blooming-size bulbs are more generally available, I think that 
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this will prove a great favorite. It seems to multiply very slowly 
or only by seed, if my two bulbs given me in 1959 and still giving 
only one bloom stem apiece are typical. One year I had a large 
crop of seed but lost the seedlings, Of six bulbs purchased last 
year, not one bloomed. But the blooms I do get are so attractive 
and the stems so strong that I think very highly of it.” 


ITEM No. 9. Miscellaneous (Division 11) 

1. Nylon 

2. Jessamy 

3. Elfhorn 
Taffeta 

This has never been a popular group. When it was a novelty, 
many bought Nylon and went no further. It would be interesting 
to know how many Nylon forms migrated to America. One 
British gardener reported six forms in his garden, but there 
must be many more. As the more distinctive ones were first 
selected for naming, those remaining are all probably pretty 
much alike, as they are from two varieties of the same species. 
Although perfectly hardy and easy to grow, they resent being 
moved and take their time returning to blooming. They need pro¬ 
tection from icy winds. 


ITEM No. 10. Any daffodils not included above 

This item provided nothing but Xit and the two doubles. One 
reporter adds an additional note on the multiple Xit’s- She 
writes, “I seem to have three forms from three bulbs purchased 
from Mr. Gray at the same time! One, I commented on before 
as being ‘Not-Xit’, the third differs from what 1 consider the true 
Xit in having less imbricated perianth and not quite so gleaming 
white color. The ‘Not-Xit’ has a cream cup. All three are appear¬ 
ing in shows I have visited or judged. It does seem unfortunate 
when the ‘right’ one is so perfect and so popular. I think the 
cream-cupped ‘Not-Xit’ deserves a name of its own.” 
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BRER FOX 

The First Red Trumpet (la) Daffodil 

When Brer Fox was shown at the R.H.S. Show' at London, 
in April, 1063, it elicited considerable comment in the British 
press, both from the viewpoint of its novelty, and for the fact 
that two or three bulbs were being offered for sale at 400 pounds, 
or $980.00 each ... At that time the entire stock consisted of 
only six double nose bulbs and two offsets, and the price while 
certainly high is, we do not believe, the highest that single bulbs 
have brought in this century I 

One London newspaper described Brer Fox as “not, of 
course, red but of that orange scarlet color that passes for red 
in daffodil parlance, and it is certainly the best of its kind so far 
produced. The trumpet is uneven at the edges*, although the 
perianth, a good rich golden yellow, is smooth enough/’ 
( ,]4 Ed. note “serrated”) Rather than continue to quote published 
or unpublished commentary, we feel that a photograph is worth 
more than a thousand of such words, and that our membership 
would be interested in seeing a picture of a genuinely new type of 
daffodil. 

As with most novelties, initial selling price amounts to what 
the traffic will bear, strongly influenced by “supply and de¬ 
mand/’ Regardless, the late William O. Backhouse devoted 
many years of his life developing this new r type, and we do not 
feel that any criticism of form or color in such a trail-blazing 
achievement is justified. If the first hybrid white trumpet were 
just appearing on the market (and many of them still aren’t 
WHITE), would it be reasonable to expect a flower with Empress 
of Ireland's form? 

We welcome Brer Fox to these pages and look forward to 
growing it in the future—may it steer clear of the “briar 
patch”! H.I.T., Jr. 
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LET GEORGE DO IT 

The Story of the A.D.S. Data Bank 

Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton 
Director-at-large 

Member, Breeding and Selection Committee 

It’s mighty hot in Hot Springs, Arkansas, during mid- 
October. I refer not only to the thermometer, which stood in 
the 90’s each day, but also to the civic atmosphere. The dice at 
the crap tables were “hot.” The coolest things in the late cabaret 
shows were the lightly clad ladies. The ponies weren’t running 
at the track, but the hot springs were running faithfully in the 
various bath houses. As a matter of fact, the corridors of our 
hotel almost always looked like a surprise “fire drill” as they 
filled and emptied with scurrying figures clad in bathrobes and 
carrying towels. It was here in the autumn of 1963 the members 
of your official board gathered to consider the interim business 
of the American Daffodil Society. 

The afternoon meeting followed a luncheon so delicious that 
I could do little but snooze. This relaxed attitude on my part was 
aided by the business of the meeting which concerned “minia¬ 
tures.” These little bitty-bodies became lost among my rows of 
daffodils which I grow like so much com. The miniature forms 
really need a rock garden. Here on the prairies where we’ve been 
busily hauling rocks away for generations, to turn about and 
haul them back would cast some slight doubt on our sanity. 
Rock gardens are lovely but are more-or-less uncommon in these 
parts. 

The faithful who have declared themselves for the “minia¬ 
tures” are staunch folk; they adhere only to the true gospel: 
“miniatures aren’t just little.” As the true-believers mended 
their fences here and there, my own thoughts idly turned to a 
problem of more personal interest. At the Iowa Methodist Hos¬ 
pital, in Des Moines, Iowa, some of us are engaged in a program 
which applies electronic data processing to clinical medicine and 
surgery. In other words, how valuable is an electronic digital 
computer as a medical consultant? The possible advantages of 
a digital computer are: 

(1) The computer can store a large memory. 

(2) The computer never forgets. 

(3) The computer can calculate rapidly. 
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(4) The computer is not biased by recent experience or 
personal feeling. 

(5) The computer has almost instantaneous and “total 
recall,” i.e., it calls up all the pertinent facts. 

The application of such data storage and processing to a 
patient with a pain in his tummy was interrupted by the state¬ 
ment: “ . . . and we should possibly institute a file or collection 
of known daffodil parentages.” 

I don’t know who made this statement because the fog only 
lifted as I heard the last few words. But then and there the 
Daffodil Data Bank of the A.D.S. was conceived. The obvious 
way to store daffodil information, allowing accuracy and ready 
access, is in an electronic computer. 

I leaned over and mumbled to Bill Pannill “ A perfect job 
for a computer.” Bill whispered back, “Let’s go!” You see, Bill 
Pannill uses a computer for data processing in his business. He 
instantly saw the advantages of such a collection of data. Be¬ 
tween the two of us, we persuaded your Board of Directors to 
approve a study in daffodil data processing (without cost to the 
A.D.S.) for a report to the Spring Board Meeting to be held in 
April 1964 at Asheville, North Carolina. This is the report. 

The computer at the Iowa Methodist Hospital is called 
“George” for the obvious reason that life and custom being 
what they are, there is a great tendency to “let George do it.” 
George’s full name is I.B.M. 1440. To his lot fall many of the 
chores which are considered too tedious, too time consuming, 
too dull, or too unrewarding for human endeavor. His work ex¬ 
tends from the interpretation of electrocardiograms on the one 
hand, to printing payroll checks with the other—checks from 
which George automatically deducts income tax withholdings, 
social security, insurance premiums, etc.; George consented to 
help the A.D.S. in his spare time. 

Mrs. Roberta Watrous, Harry Tuggle, Bill Pannill and I 
discussed the type of data which we felt should be submitted to 
George. After a number of letters we decided upon: 

(1) Name of daffodil 

(2) Seed parent 

(3) Pollen parent 

(4) Breeder 

(5) Classification and color code 
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(6) Season of bloom 

(7) Height of plant 

(8) Chromosome count 

(9) Fertilty of seed and pollen 

(10) Date introduced 

(11) Duplicate names and “Apocryphia” 

For George this is a kindergarten exercise: he can store up 
to two million items of information at a rate of 62,500 items per 
second. His “recall’’ of random bits of information is almost 
instantaneous, and he is capable of “printing out” his messages 
at a rate of 650 lines per minute, with 128 characters per line. 
Really the whole job is to supply accurate information to 
George. Presently there are punch cards on approximately 
3200 daffodils in George’s memory bank. The data on each 
of these cards were originally written out by me and were 
derived from: The R.H.S. Daffodil and Tulip Year Books from 
1934 through 1964; from the Annual Reports of The Midland 
Daffodil Society; from Herbertia; and Mrs. Roberta Watrous, Mr. 
Harry Tuggle, Mr. Grant Mitsch, Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson, Mr. 
Thomas Martin, Mr. Michael Jefferson-Brown, P. De Jager & 
Sons, Inc., and from my personal correspondence with the late 
Guy L. Wilson. Grant Mitsch and Mrs. Richardson made infor¬ 
mation available to George from their breeding books; Thomas 
Martin produced a host of “lost” parentages, and Harry Tuggle 
proofread George’s output with a friendly but critical eye. 

Let us examine the information under the various catego¬ 
ries: 

(1) Name: Nineteen spaces are available for printing the 
individual daffodil’s name. Less than a handful of 
names are longer, and suitable abbreviations easily 
come to mind. 

(2) Seed parent: Alloted nineteen spaces. If the seed 
parent is definitely unknown, the spaces are left blank. 
If the seed parent is known with some degree of proba¬ 
bility, the questionable name is followed by an asterisk. 
(Computers have no question marks in their language, 
so I substituted an asterisk which heretofore George 
had regarded without suspicion.) As a matter of 
fact, during one run of data processing, we lost the 
asterisk in the machine through utter perversity, and 
it required several hours to relocate it. 
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(3) Pollen parent: Rules of handling as applied to the 
seed parent, vide supra. 

(4) Breeder: Suitable abbreviations of the breeders' 
name are supplied to George; but the computer prints 
out the full name on request. 

(5) Classification and color code: George is letter perfect 
in the “Revised System for the Classification of Daf¬ 
fodils, 1950." Each daffodil, where possible, has been 
placed in the appropriate division, i.e., la, 2c, 3b, etc. 
However, it seems to both George and me that this 
system admirably codes the physical formation of the 
bloom, but the system is not sufficiently descriptive 
of the colors present in the flower. 

Let me enlarge upon this, my favorite subject. Galway, 
Ceylon and Aranjuez are classified as 2a. Yet, Galway is a 
self-yellow; Ceylon is a red-cup, and Aranjuez has a yellow-cup 
rimmed with red. These differences are important to you and 
me, in our gardens, and to any judge on the show bench. A 
further example: Polindra, Debutante, Kilworth, Green Island 
and Interim are all classified 2b. Yet, does not their cup colora¬ 
tion make them vastly different flowers—and these differences 
are easy to describe. 

George and I have worked out a color code which couples 
readily with the approved classification system; and which 
allows the computer to “print-out" a short color description of a 
bloom, where such a description is helpful. Colors used in daf¬ 
fodil descriptions are: yellow, white, red, orange, pink and green. 
The computer recognizes these colors. The daffodil perianth 
is solidly colored and in the first three divisions the perianth 
color is indicated by the classification system. But the cup 
colors, are left dangling. George and I have arbitrarily divided 
the cup (or trumpet) into three zones: the “eye zone" or the 
inner l/3rd of the cup lying adjacent to the perianth; the “mid¬ 
dle zone" or middle l/3rd of the cup; and the “rim" or outer 
l/3rd of the daffodil cup. Colors may be coded in sequence which 
describe these areas. 

Let us see how this works: Polindra 2by, which George 
prints as Polindra 2b yellow. Debutante 2bp or Debutante 2b 
pink. Kilworth 2bgrr, or Kilworth 2b green-red-red. Green Island 
2bgwy, or Green Island 2b green-white-yellow. Interim 2byyp, 
or Interim 2b yellow-yellow-pink. 

Unlike the above, in divisions 4 through 11, the first color 
code applies to the perianth, and the remainder to the cup or 
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center. In these divisions, the standard classification has here¬ 
tofore denoted only horticultural configuration, and there has 
been no connotation of color. These flowers are now’ more ade¬ 
quately described. Example: Double Event 4ww f y is printed 
out to indicate a double daffodil with a white perianth and a 
white and yellow center. Thoughtful 5ayy indicates a long-cup 
triandrus with yellow’ perianth and cup. Dove Wings 6aw r y 
brings to mind a long-cup cyclamineus w r ith white perianth and a 
yellow cup. Sugar Bush 7bw r o describes a short-cupped jonquil 
with a white perianth and an orange cup. And so on through 
the classification. 1 realize that it sounds complicated and con¬ 
fusing, but when George prints out his little accessory color de¬ 
scriptions, it is most convincing. A little later and he will show 
you. 

(6) Season of (bloom: This is based on the usual 1-6 
periods of bloom, from 1—extra-early to 6=late. The 
numeral 7 is used to indicate varieties which bloom at 
odd times, such as certain fall or winter blooming 
sorts. 

(7) Relative height of plant: The “operative word’’ here 
is relative. Daffodil heights are dependent upon cli¬ 
matic and cultural factors. Yet, a daffodil w r hich 
grows “tall” in Iowa, probably does so in Connecticut, 
Alabama and California; to say nothing of England, 
Ireland, and Tasmania. The word “tall” is merely any 
grower's appraisal, against his own experience with 
other daffodils. The actual code is: 4—tall; Shaver- 
age; 2=short; l=miniatures, by definition. Such 
relative heights are fairly constant; but measure¬ 
ments by inches are meaningless. 

(8) Chromosome count: Seemingly few of these are re¬ 
corded. George is avid for the knowledge, whether the 
count is 14 or 52. 

(9) Fertility: It may be valuable to know whether a cer¬ 
tain daffodil is commonly considered fertile or sterile. 
A simple code reminds George of these facts, if known. 
S=seed fertile; P=pollen fertile; 0=sterile. Also, 
the computer has already supplied a large store of 
knowledge in this area. Any daffodil that has ap¬ 
peared in George’s file as a parent, is automatically 
marked by the computer as fertile. 

(10) Date: The last tw^o figures of the date are recorded; 
the century is left up to the reader. 02 refers to 1902, 
and we won’t have to w’orry for another 88 years. 
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The date used is the year of registration, unless this 
was preceded by considerable use of the flower in 
shows or in breeding. 

(11) Identical names and ‘‘Apocrypha”: Occasionally the 
same name has been given to two or three different 
daffodils. The computer indicates this repetition by a 
a code, which sets apart the older varieties no longer 
available. 

Early daffodil breeders were legendary characters; and a 
vast store of tales, anecdote, information and misinformation has 
formed a fascinating “Apocryhpa”. George has winnowed these 
data. Occasionally a breeder has assigned one parentage to a 
plant at one time, and a different breeding on another occasion. 
George has tried to judge these variations impartially; and, 
when unable to reach a decision, he has given both breedings 
with a coded symbol to indicate the discrepancy. 

On yet other occasions when the parentage of an important 
daffodil has been unknown, famous breeders have hazarded edu¬ 
cated guesses as to the identity of the unknowm parents. The 
daffodil Fortune is a case in point. When P. D. Williams and 
the Rev. Engleheart discussed Fortune’s possible ancestory. 
George took special note: the computer contains two possible 
parentages for Fortune. Both of these may well be wrong (and 
probably are!)—but a guess by “P.D.” is better than an asterisk 
by George. 

The above is an outline of the data that George mulls over. 
The computer may reproduce the facts, or it may sort and 
choose among them. These latter faculties enable George to 
do many things for us and are governed by the instructions 
which George has received—these instructions are known as the 
“program*’. George has been programmed by Bob Henderson, 
an I.B.M. engineer. The instructions or commands given the 
computer required 450 punched cards. This meant many hours 
w’hich have actually been donated to the A.D.S. by Mr, Hender¬ 
son and the I.B.M. Corporation. I would no longer hazard to esti¬ 
mate the hours I have put into this project. 

Here are a few things that George can do for you: 

(1) List out the information contained in the Bank about 
any or each daffodil. (See table 1.) 

(2) List all daffodils bred by a given breeder. At the 
Asheville meeting of the A.D.S., George presented 
Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson with a complete and cur¬ 
rent list of her introductions. 
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(3) List all the known children of any daffodil or daffodil 
cross. As a case in point, the children of Green Island 
make a fascinating study. 

(4) Provide lists by classification, as all ‘Zb’s; or provide 
lists by colors, as all pink daffodils. 

(5) Lists may be printed as regards season of bloom, or 
height of plant—a list of miniatures could be pro¬ 
vided. Certain chromosome counts could be ferreted 
out, or data concerning fertility is possible in list form. 

(6) Even the dates are interesting. It is fascinating to 
print out the daffodils introduced in each decade, and 
to note how tastes change. It is possible to follow 
the influence of major breeders, or certain of their 
plants. 

(7) George’s most ambitious and sophisticated accomplish¬ 
ment is his ability to print out the family tree (to 
seven generations) of any daffodil recorded in the 
Daffodil Data Bank. As incredible as it sounds, the 
name of almost any daffodil can trigger the computer 
and within a few moments, the family tree of the 
plant is deftly printed out. Then without further 
command, George proceeds to list the total data con¬ 
tained on each daffodil concerned in the genealogy— 
in correct genealogic order. In other words George 
can supply a family tree, followed by a short biogra¬ 
phy of each member of the family. 

This fall, a friend of mine, who lives in Virginia, obtained a 
bulb of Ulster Queen. Rumor has it that he paid American dol¬ 
lars and two units of blood. I just couldn’t wait until April of 
1965 to see this bloom, and inserted the name ‘‘Ulster Queen” 
into the computer. The family tree which George has printed 
out shows the stuff that really fine white trumpets are made 
of. Only someone like Guy Wilson could leave such a bequest 
to daffodil lovers. Ten breeders; two life times; tender loving 
care; and pseudo-narcissus obvallaris maximus is transformed 
into a glistening white trumpet—by magic and by labor. (See 
table 2) 

And now to paraphrase: “Ask not what George can do for 
you; ask what you can do for George”. What started as an ex¬ 
perimental enterprise of the American Daffodil Society has now 
been accepted and dignified—George has been given the title of 
the Daffodil Data Bank. This is your bank and deserves your 
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support. George would appreciate your help along the following 
lines of endeavor. 

(1) If a breeder believes a daffodil is worth registering, 
then the parentage of that daffodil is w r orth knowing. 
The A.D.S. is dependent upon the R.H.S. for the proper 
registration of daffodils, a labor for which we are all 
grateful. But can we not expect the breeding of daffo¬ 
dils, where known, to become a part of the required 
information? If the breeding is uncertain, but a par¬ 
entage is considered likely, this should be indicated, as 
well. George can handle information of this type, 
and we shall each stand to profit as the store of infor¬ 
mation increases. 

(2) No public record is available of the parentages of 
many standard commercial daffodils—many of them 
of Dutch origin. If these parentages are lost, it is a 
great pity; if the lines of breeding are known, they 
should be made available. Dutch growers sell mil¬ 
lions of beautiful healthy daffodil bulbs in the U.S.A. 
each year; I think we deserve to know the ancestors of 
the things we are planting. 

(3) The varieties from the Antipodes need amplification 
and classification. Some of the most ardent daffodil 
growers (and breeders) live in New Zealand, Austra¬ 
lia, and Tasmania. George needs access to their daf¬ 
fodil breeding books. Perhaps the editors of our new 
daffodil publication will countenance the following 
advertisement: George, a digital computer with ran¬ 
dom access, desires contact with ardent Antipodean 
daffodil grower. Object: mutual advantage”. 

(4) George needs little bits and pieces of information: 
color descriptions and data on older varieties which 
you have grown. Data on daffodils registered but 
not introduced. George needs fertility facts, chromo¬ 
some counts, etc., etc. Each and any of you can help 
with a postal card, a note or a letter. 

(5) George requires your advice regarding future ramifi¬ 
cations of his efforts. If you wish, George could 
advise us of diseased varieties—certain entire daffo¬ 
dil clones are virus riddled. Certain apparently 
healthy varieties are infected also—‘Typhoid Marys” 
of the narcissus world. George could provide this in¬ 
formation if you think it important, and if you are 
willing to work at digging out the facts for George. 
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Along the same line, the computer could indicate whether or 
not certain varieties were susceptible or resistant to basal 
troubles—a very real problem in some parts of our country. You 
present the facts, and George will organize and bank them for 
you—for future reference. 

Lastly, George is supplying his services without charge to 
the A.D.S. Daffodil Data Bank. George has expensive tastes, and 
it costs approximately $5,000 per month to maintain him in his 
air conditioned—plate glass suite. He depends upon a battery of 
ancilliary equipment, and needs the services of trained and ex¬ 
pensive personnel. Nevertheless, George regards his services in 
the light of a restful diversion; there is always a compulsion to 
give time, energy, knowledge and pleasure to an interested 
friend. 

George needs friends, too. Simple requests will be answered 
in spare time, and without charge. Complicated or long listings 
can be had for the postage and cost of materials—surely not 
more than a dollar or two. 


Address: 

GEORGE 
Computer Center 
Iowa Methodist Hospital 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Two other plant societies are fascinated by George’s abili¬ 
ties—are you? 
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QUARTET AT ASHEVILLE 

Mrs. H. B. Rloomer, |r. (A.D.S, Editor), Charles Meehan (Chairman, 1965 
Nominating Committee), Mrs. Lionel Richardson of Prospect House, Water¬ 
ford, Ireland, and Mrs. Michael Gallucci (Chairman, 1965 Convention) 
form a foursome in front of the Richardson Display at the Asheville Con¬ 
vention, April 1964. 



GRANT E. MITSCH 

Recipient in 1964 of the Gold 
Medal of the Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America, Grant Mitsch is pic¬ 
tured in one of his daffodil fields. 
Details of the award will be given 
in our next issue. 



Basal Rot Symptoms 
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around basal plate. 
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Longitudinal section of a 
diseased bulb. 
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WHAT IS BASAL, BROWN AND BOTHERSOME 
TO OUR BLOOMING BULBS? 

Charles J. Gould and V. L. Miller* 

The answer of course is: BASAL ROT, a worldwide and 
serious problem to both amateur and commercial daffodil 
growers. It is usually worse in warm climates than in cool ones. 

The effect of climate w r as forcibly demonstrated to us when 
temperatures w r ere unusually w^arm at digging time in 1960 and 
1961 in the customarily cool Pacific Northwest. The heat caused 
a sharp increase in basal rot in certain stocks. Fortunately, since 
then a combination of more normal (cooler) summer tempera¬ 
tures, and the increased use of recommended control measures 
by bulb growers is rapidly reducing the disease loss to its pre¬ 
vious low level. 

In warm climates infection often occurs during the grow¬ 
ing season where it usually starts in the roots and progressses 
into the basal plate and scales. Such infection may occur late 
in the growing season, particularly with w T arm (65°-75°F) 
temperatures and ample soil moisture. The latter combination 
seldom occurs in the Pacific Northwest but is normal in the 
eastern and southern United States. Temperatures below T 55°F 
retard infection. Infection in the Pacific Northwest usually 
starts during digging, cleaning, and grading operations when 
healthy and diseased bulbs are mingled together. This type of 
infection most often occurs at the base of the bulb but may begin 
elsewhere, particularly at w r ounds, bruises, sun-scalded areas, 
etc. As the harvested bulbs mature, they become increasingly 
resistant to infection, but with the onset of root formation the 
bulbs again become susceptible. 

Most large trumpet varieties are susceptible, particularly 
the white and bicolor types. Golden Harvest is much more sus¬ 
ceptible than the common King Alfred. The Jonquilla, Tazetta, 
Triandrus, and a numiber of cup types are usually resistant. 

The disease is caused by the fungus Fusarium oxysporum f. 
narcissi (Cke. & Mass.) Sny. & Hans. The basal rots of iris, tulips 
and narcissus are caused by different forms of F. oxysporum that 
do not usually cross from one of these hosts to the others. 


*Plant Pathologist and Agricultural Chemist, respectively, Western Washington Experiment 
Station, Washington State University, Puyallup, Washington, Project 1512 The research 
reported herein was supported in part by a grant from the Washington State Bulb Commis¬ 
sion. 
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Basal rot is seldom serious under forcing conditions, since 
temperatures are usually too low for optimum development; 
however, the rot may develop before the flatting or potting of 
bulbs, particularly if stocks are shipped under high temperatures 
or stored in warm warehouses. 

Some symptoms that may be confused with basal rot are 
caused by heating, freezing, and methyl bromide. Overheating 
results in a brown decay, beginning first at the root initials and 
flower bud. Freezing injury causes tissues other than roots and 
flower buds to be discolored first. An overdose of methyl bro¬ 
mide (often used for insect control) produces a grayish-brown 
breakdown that progresses rather uniformly inward from the 
outer surface and along junctions of slabs and flower stems. 

FUNGICIDES FOR BASAL ROT CONTROL 

Proper cultural operations are essential for the control of 
basal rot. These include annual rotation of plantings, discarding 
of diseased bulbs, proper storage tempertures, etc. However, a 
dip in a fungicidal solution is also frequently necessary but, until 
recently, the average hobbyist or homeowner has had trouble 
getting suitable solutions. 

For over twenty years we have been investigating fungicides 
for the control of basal rot. During that time over 1,000 chemi¬ 
cals have been tested, either in the laboratory or in the field. 
The best materials were of three types: 

1. Certain antibiotics—which were too expensive; 

2. Phenols — which were sometimes too phytotoxic 
(injurious); and 

3. Mercurials. 

The Ceresans were originally the most popular mercurials, 
but, while effective, they often caused injury. Following re¬ 
search by McClellan, Gould and Miller, and others, PMA (phenyl- 
mercury acetate) generally replaced the Ceresans because of 
lower cost, less phytotoxicity, and good control. However, the 
search for better compounds has continued. Recently, other 
promising mercury compounds have become available. One of 
these (ethyl mercury thiosalicylate) has been used for years 
by the average American for his cut fingers under the trade 
name of Merthiolate. The water solution is now available for 
agricultural use under the trade name of Elcide 73. 

In our preliminary fungicidal tests we have been using in 
recent years basal rot infested stocks of butbous iris instead of 
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narcissus because the iris are cheaper, are easier to handle, and 
have given comparable results. In tests on such iris during 1960- 
1961 and 1961-1962 Elcide was superior to all other materials 
tested. 

Elcide has also given good results in tests by some of our 
commercial growers on narcissus, iris, and tulips. In addition, both 
experimental and commercial tests in Florida and other areas of 
the United States have shown it effective for the control of 
Fusarium rot of gladiolus corms. 

Results from the use of this chemical may vary according to 
varieties used, location, handling, etc. The margin of safety in 
respect to bulb injury appears smaller than with PM A. The 
manufacturer recommends 1 quart of Elcide of the 12% formu¬ 
lation in 100 gallons of water for use on commercial bulbs. This 
rate may be satisfactory for general use on most bulbs in other 
areas of the United States and for use on daffodils as well in 
western Washington. However, our bulbous iris cannot stand as 
much mercury as can daffodils. Results of our tests indicate that 
H4 pints (of the 12% formulation) in 100 gallons may be enough 
for disease control as well as safer for iris. Tulips are even more 
sensitive to mercury, but we have not yet tested Elcide on them. 

The length of dipping time is very important. During 1962- 
1963 we compared the effect on iris bulbs of both 15 and 60 
minute dips in Elcide at 1 quart (12% formulation) per 100 
gallons of water. The 60 minute dip was injurious. It is proba¬ 
bly only necessary to be certain that the bulbs are completely 
wetted with the solution to obtain adequate control. 

Some mercurials are quickly inactivated or ‘tied-up’ by soil, 
metal, plant debris, etc., and the effectiveness of a product there¬ 
fore may be much reduced by such reactions. We have made only 
limited studies on the inactivation of Elcide, but we would not 
expect a rapid breakdown of this product because it is similar 
in composition to “stabilized’’ solutions which we investigated 
intensively several years ago. 

In view of the importance of this basal rot problem through¬ 
out the United States we are enlarging our investigations on 
fungicides. During 1964-1965 we hope to obtain answers to 
some of the problems always encountered with fungicides: What 
is the best compound to use on iris, tulips, and daffodils? What 
is the best rate to use? When should dipping be done (feoon after 
digging, just before planting, or at both times) ? 

With financial help from the Washington State Bulb Com¬ 
mission and two companies we will be testing three promising 
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mercurials (PMA, Elcide and Morsodren), at two rates; at three 
dipping times; on two varieties each of iris, tulips, and daffodils; 
and with five replications of 100 bulbs each. This will involve a 
total of 63,000 bulbs. 

Our experiments to date indicate that Elcide appears quite 
promising in western Washington. But it is possible that other 
mercury compounds such as Morsodren (formerly Morton Soil 
Drench) may give better results under different conditions of 
handling or in different climatic areas. Also, we still consider 
PMA to be an excellent fungicide for basal rot control when 
properly and consistently used. 

Actually, we doubt that any dramatic improvement in 
disease control will arise until someone finds an effective fungi¬ 
cide that is systemic. Several companies are searching for such. 
Let's hope that they find it soon. 

Phenylmercury acetate is sold under several trade names 
in different parts of the United States, often as a 10% solution. 
On daffodils, it is usually used at 1 part (active) in about 4,000 
parts of water (1 lb/500 gal). The 10% formulation may be 
used at a rate of 1 ounce to 3 gallons of water. The dipping 
solution of PMA is not as stable as Elcide in the presence of soil 
and therefore should not be used for more than four dips nor 
held for more than one day 'before using. Elcide 73 is sold by 
Elanco Products Co. for commercial use in a 12% concentration 
and recommended by them at one quart in 100 gallons of water. 
The same fungicide is now being sold for home owner use under 
the name of “Greenfield Bulb Dip" in a 1% concentration with 
a label recommendation by the company of 4 ounces per 1 gallon 
water. The manufacturer’s recommendations should always be 
followed not only for use on bulbs but also in handling. Elcide 
contains mercury and adequate precautions must be taken to 
avoid harmful exposure. 


SOIL FUMIGATION AND BASAL ROT 

During 1956 and 1957 Apt and Gould* studied the effect of 
various materials in controlling a nematode root rot of narcissus 
caused by Pratylenchus penetrans in certain limited areas of 
western Washington. Nematode populations were reduced by 
soil fumigants containing dichloropropenes, chloropicrin, methyl 
bromide, ethylene dibromide, and dibromochloropropane in de~ 


‘Control of Root-Lesion Nematode, Pratyfenehus penetrans, on narcissus, By Walter J. 
Apt and Charles J, Gould. Riant Disease Reptr 45(4):290-295. April 15, 1961. Scientific 
Paper No, 2058. 
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scending order of effectiveness. Fumigation definitely increased 
yields of No. 1 King Alfred bulbs over nonfumigation. The value 
of fumigation was later corroborated in commercial tests. How¬ 
ever, high rates of methyl bromide and, to a lesser extent, 
chloropicrin and dichloropropene increased losses from basal rot 
in these experiments. 

The greater losses to basal rot in methyl bromide and chloro¬ 
picrin treated plots were rather unexpected. Most, if not all, 
stocks of King Alfred daffodils contain a few infected bulbs. The 
basal rot fungus is net controlled by the hot-water+formalin 
treatment, which was given the bulbs in this test to eliminate 
crown rot (Sclerotium rolfsii), mites, etc. Therefore, the planting 
stock used in the tests probably contained some basal rot-infested 
bulbs. However, previous observations indicate that the basal 
rot fungus does not usually spread from infested to healthy 
bulbs in western Washington soils. This lack of appreciable 
spread had been attributed previously to low soil temperatures 
during the growing season, but the results with chloropicrin 
and methyl bromide in our tests indicate that competitive orga¬ 
nisms in the soil may also normally retard growth of the para¬ 
site. 

This is another indication of how complex the disease situa¬ 
tion may be— seldom can we introduce a new factor into our cul¬ 
ture without upsetting something else. The total picture there¬ 
fore must be considered in applying any new treatment, as well 
as in interpreting the results. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONTROL 

OF BASAL ROT 

1. Dig bulbs as early as practicable and in as dry weather 
as possible. Dry as rapidly as possible with good air circula¬ 
tion. 

2. Avoid sunburning, bruising, or otherwise injuring the 
bulbs. Be especially careful when digging, cleaning, and grading. 

3. Remove and destroy all diseased bulbs as soon as possi¬ 
ble. (Discard all bulbs of severely infected stocks to prevent 
them from contaminating healthy stocks). 

4. Store bulbs in thin layers at not over 55 Q -60°F. with 
good ventilation. 

5. Dip bulbs in a mercurial solution such as PMA. If the 
loss from basal rot exceeds 1%, treat three to seven days after 
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digging and again just before planting. If the loss is less than 
1 r /(, treat only once, sometime after cleaning but before the root 
plates become swollen. Such a procedure is adequate in western 
Washington. Eastern hobbyists may find it preferable to con¬ 
sistently give their bulbs the double treatment. 

6. Remove and destroy diseased bulbs again before plant¬ 
ing. 

7. Plant in cool, well-drained soil and as deep as practi¬ 
cable. To avoid warming the soil, the rows or holes should not 
be opened until just before planting. 

8. Excessive nitrogen and phosphorus increase the loss 
from basal rot, while high potassium helps reduce it. Either 
avoid organic nitrogen fertilizers or mix them thoroughly with 
the soil early enough to permit decomposition before planting. 

9. Do not replant bulbs on the same land more often than 
once every three years in cool areas such as the Pacific North¬ 
west and less often in warmer regions. 

10. Disinfect used trays and other containers in a solution 
of formaldehyde at a rate of one quart (U.S.P. formalin) in five 
gallons of water or in one of the mercury solutions already men¬ 
tioned. 

11. The cleaner the bulbs, the more effective the treating 
solutions will remain, regardless of soil type. Also, since mercury 
reacts with most metals, such surfaces as those of dipping cans 
should be protected with a rubber or plastic base paint. (DO NOT 
use lead paint.) 

12. If heptachlor is added for insect control, the emulsi- 
fiable form is better than the wettable powder, since it inacti¬ 
vates less of the mercury compound. 

13. Either plant the bulbs or dry them immediately after 
treatment. 

14. Add formaldehyde to the hot water treatment (used 
for nematodes, etc.) to prevent spread of the basal rot fungus. 
After cooling the bulbs, dip basal rot-infected stocks in a mer¬ 
cury solution to provide residual protection. 

15. All mercury compounds are poisonous. The user should 
wear heavy-duty rubber gloves and a rubber or plastic apron. 
Wash off the solution immediately (particularly the concentrated 
form) if it comes into contact with the skin. Warm temperatures 
increase the danger of injury from such materials. 
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16. Mercury injury to buVbs may occur if: (1) Immature 
bulbs are treated; (2) the solution is too strong; or (3) the 
treated bulbs are not dried rapidly. The centers of injured bulbs 
die and turn black; flowers are lighter in color, smaller, and the 
trumpets are shrunken. 

17. Finally—remember to read and follow all directions on 
the manufacturer’s labels. 



Flowers from bulbs injured by ineorrectlv used mercury compound. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DAFFODIL VIRUSES 

Harold S. King, Chairman 
Health and Culture Committee 
Darlington , Maryland 

When I wrote a short article on “Aphids, Virus and Daffo¬ 
dils’” the response was: “What’s the use telling us what won't 
work! We want to know what to do.” Many of our present 
methods intended for control, such as trying to kill the aphids 
which spread disease, are not effective and may even be a cause 
for the spread of virus. I must cite other procedures that are like¬ 
wise ineffective and show how they, too, are in part responsible 
for our present deplorable situation. Finally, I am convinced that 
healthy stock can be propagated, so this article will end on a note 
of constructive optimism. 

The literature on the virus diseases of daffodils is extensive, 
but a good introduction to the problem may be obtained from the 
following articles: “Investigations on Virus Diseases of Nar¬ 
cissus” by van Slogteren and Ouboter 3 , “Narcissus. Virus 
Diseases” by McW’orter 3 , and “Narcissus Virus Diseases” by 
Broadbent, Green and Walker*. The nomenclature of the viruses 
is somewhat confused, and ultimately an international agree¬ 
ment among the virologists should resolve the differences. The 
English workers* stated that “using serological techniques we 
hope to sort out the complex of viruses affecting narcissi during 
the next few years.’’ 

The Lord Aberconway in his Opening Address to the Daffo¬ 
dil Conference of 1935 said: “Of course when flowers are grown 
in great quantities you are apt to get disease.” The probability of 
the spread of disease is increased by the fact that daffodils are 
perennials, propagated vegetatively, i. e., by bulb division. “Once 
a bulb has become infected it never recovers, and the offsets 
that it produces are also generally infected, but seedlings are 
invariably free from trouble, at least in the first season, even 
though they may be obtained from affected plants’”. This state¬ 
ment by Moore was confirmed by Broadbent, Green and Walker 4 : 
“There is no record of a narcissus virus being transmitted 
through the seed, and we have grown about 5,000 symptomless 
seedlings from seed collected from plants with yellow stripe and 
other diseases,” but the same authors said: “As it may take from 
fifteen to twenty years from sowing the seed to marketing a new 
variety, there is ample time to acquire viruses.” 

The importance of prevention of infection of seedlings has 
not been sufficiently appreciated by those who introduce new 
varieties. One safeguard is to have the seedling beds at a distance 
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from where the seed and pollen parents are grown. Philip 
Brierley' warned that if one lives in the suburbs, one’s neighbors 
may continually supply aphids carrying virus. Aphids travel con¬ 
siderable distances. Brierley wrote that to avoid this source of 
infection one should have an “area of half a mile or so free from 
narcissus.” Broadbent, Green and Walker* recommended that 
“seedlings and healthy stocks be isolated from old stocks of nar¬ 
cissi. No minimal distance can be quoted, but 50 yds. is probably 
enough in practice if other crops intervene.” Personally, I would 
take Brierley’s estimate in the case of seedlings, and the shorter 
estimate for other virus-free stocks. 

There are other precautions that one may consider. Seed¬ 
lings, for the first few years at least, can be grown under aphid- 
proof screening, which would be necessary only in the spring 
and early summer when there is foliage. The efficacy of aphid 
repellents should be determined. They may, however, act like in¬ 
secticides and irritate the aphids causing increased dissemination 
of virus. 

One could legitimately ask what precautions I personally 
take in my own plantings. I rogue for yellow stripe. This appears 
early in the season before aphids are common and begin spreading 
the virus. As soon as I see the slightest symptom of this disease I 
dig out the bulb. By this means I keep my plants reasonably 
free from yellow stripe, though I have some each year. Roguing is 
ineffective in preventing the spread of those viruses, the symp¬ 
toms of which appear at the time of bloom or later. The aphids 
are much more numerous then, and have done their harm before 
the symptoms are manifest. I do dig out plants that seem badly 
diseased and those that mature prematurely, but I know that 
much infection is left. On my daily inspections, I also pick off 
flowers past their prime on the supposition that aphids find 
better lodging in the flowers than on the leaves. It is fortunate 
that viruses are not transmitted easily by mechanical means 
such as rubbing of leaves, picking flowers or accidental root 
pruning 8 . If I haa to disinfect my knife after each cut, then pick¬ 
ing daffodils would indeed be a chore, v.d. Want* gave another 
reason for the prompt removal of spent bloom. He said that 
aphids are more strongly attracted by yellow than by other 
colors. Another precaution is taken at the time of replanting 
lifted bulbs. The appearance of the bulb is often a better indica¬ 
tion of disease than the foliage. Unhealthy or poorly developed 
bulbs are discarded. 

Roguing is the chief method of controlling virus recom¬ 
mended to commercial growers. American growers are advised 3 
to “rogue their foundation stocks thoroughly, but rogue only 
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the yellow stripe plants from the commercials.” “Old time 
growers will remember how inverse-roguing—transplanting the 
clean plants—and mother blocking made a good stock out of 
even such heavily diseased varieties as Minister Talma. Once a 
good foundation stock is attained replanting only the largest 
bulbs tends to reduce the decline complex-—white streak and 
chocolate spot—to a trace.” 

One difficulty with the inverse-roguing method is that there 
are many daffodils that are infected, yet show no symptoms; 
Typhoid Marys”, I call them. I have them in my own plantings. 
For example, daffodils planted near King Alfreds soon showed 
symptoms of mosaic, though the King Alfreds remained free 
from symptoms. Daffodils planted near to Camellia or Silver 
Chimes were likewise infected though the varieties named had 
no obvious markings, I had a Fairy Circle that was definitely 
virus infected. After a year in a new location the symptoms 
vanished and have not reappeared. Yet nearby daffodils become 
infected. I believe that by inverse roguing the commercial 
growers did not rid King Alfred of virus, they merely per¬ 
petuated a strain that does not show symptoms. 

Any daffodil grower who has a King Alfred, a Camellia or 
a Silver Chimes has a “Typhoid Mary” which may ultimately 
spread virus to his whole planting. The odds are that most of the 
daffodils that have been on the market for some time have be¬ 
come infected. In fact, some may have been diseased when they 
were introduced. Murray Evans wrote 1U : “In nearly 30 years of 
commercial daffodil growing, we have had a number of older 
varieties regarded as virus carriers, some disguising the symp¬ 
toms, others showing them clearly. Stocks of some varieties can 
be 100% infected with no apparent harm to them. Will Scarlett, 
Lucifer, Minister Talma, Masterpiece, Beersheba, Sir Watkin, 
Lord Kitchener, Silver Chimes, Tullus Hostilius and Mary Cope¬ 
land are some of them. We have seen strays of some of these 
growing happily 20 years after discard with no virus symptoms 
visible.” 

Evans pointed out n that the severity of a disease differs 
from variety to variety. “Fortune, the most widely grown va¬ 
riety in this area next to King Alfred, has now been in com¬ 
merce for 40 years and virus has never been a serious problem. 
Some varieties seem to host yellow stripe for years with no ap¬ 
parent harm to them, while others become sickly and emaciated 
in a very short time after becoming infected. All of the poets we 
have grown are quite susceptible to yellow stripe, while the 
poeticus-tazetta hybrids seem to be immune. We do know jon- 
quillas, including juncifolious, are highly susceptible.” Varietal 
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response of daffodils to virus varies greatly as has been pointed 
out also by Caldwell and Kissick" and by Beaumont’*. Caldwell 
and Kissick wrote: “The raisers of new varieties could make a 
contribution to the industry by selecting as parents varieties 
which are little affected by the disease.” 

In addition to the “Typhoid Marys’’, plants of other species 
may act as a reservoir for virus. Brierley wrote": “Since nar¬ 
cissus virus has no known wild hosts, it should be more easily 
controlled than cucumber mosaic virus which damages lily, 
gladiolus and tomato severely.” On the other hand, McWorter 
summarized" cases of the transfer of daffodil viruses to other 
species, and Broadbent, Green and Walker* gave references to 
research indicating that various viruses may be transmitted 
underground to narcissi via the roots by free-living nematodes. 
They were particularly concerned over the arabis mosaic virus 
and recommended that daffodils not be planted near privet or 
other hedges which are often infected with this virus. 

Dr. Boyle at the Pennsylvania State University is studying 
the virus diseases of deciduous fruit trees'*. One of his objectives 
is “to determine the intra- and inter-relationships existing among 
these and other plant viruses.” In his letter he stated: “We would 
be happy to try to work some of the viruses found in association 
with narcissus into our interrelationship studies and thus rather 
indirectly help the cause of your group.” Dr. Haasis wrote 16 : “Dr. 
Boyle’s approach to this problem should be encouraged.” 

The amateur gardener would be glad to have a chemothera¬ 
peutic or prophylactic spray or dip that would cure virus infected 
daffodils or, at least, prevent the spread of infection through his 
plantings. Several daffodil growers have tried soaking the bulbs 
in milk before planting. This seemed to reduce the symptoms of 
yellow stripe. Milk was first suggested by Chester in 1934 to 
inhibit infectivity of tobacco mosaic virus, and its use has been 
reported by Hare and Lucas 1 ". They were chiefly concerned with 
contact transmission, and reported that with pepper, tomato and 
tobacco transmission was prevented or markedly reduced by the 
use of milk, provided that the plants were sprayed within 24 
hours prior to contact with the virus. Haasis 9 pointed out that 
virus transmission under natural conditions among daffodils is 
accomplished largely by aphid vectors and by asexual propaga¬ 
tion of bulbs originating from diseased mother stocks rather 
than by contact transmission. He stated: “It is my studied 
opinion that the ‘milk treatment’ will not succeed in prevention 
of virus dissemination among daffodils as it has with tobacco.” 

In addition to milk, a number of other substances have been 
investigated for their anti-viral activity, though not tested with 
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daffodils. Rawlins’ 7 reported that contact for 6 days with a 0.5% 
solution of 2-chloroethyltrimethylammonium chloride depressed 
the multiplication of tobacco mosaic virus in leaf disks by 92 %. 
The virus was not eliminated. Dimond" suggested that sulfanili- 
mide be tested in the treatment of virus infected daffodil bulbs 
since it had cured diseased peach buds of X disease. He warned 
that this matter would have to be studied in the case of each 
specific virus. 

In general, antibiotics have not been effective against virus 
diseases. However, Gray reported on an antiviral agent that 
proved to be the most potent yet encountered for combating 
local lesion and systemic plant virus infections. This is Cytovirin, 
isolated from the culture filtrates of an unidentified Streptomy- 
ces species. Gray found that local lesion formation by southern 
bean mosaic virus and tobacco mosaic virus was completely pre¬ 
vented by spray levels of 0.5 to 1 ppm of crystalline Cytovirin. 
In his published paper" 3 he stated, however, that once the virus 
became thoroughly established throughout the plant, spraying 
with Cytovirin would not cure the disease. In a letter* he wrote: 
“Cytovirin inhibited multiplication of several plant viruses and 
under prolonged treatment some viruses appeared to disappear 
from the plants since they couldn’t multiply. The company 
stopped all work with Cytovirin when they found it was very 
toxic to animals.” 

Brierly 7 summed up the work on chemotherapy of viruses 
by saying that this technique has never completely eliminated 
virus, but has frequently reduced the concentration of virus 
significantly. He said: “This is of value in annual crops such as 
tomato, pepper and tobacco, but of doubtful value in perennials 
such as narcissus, which would permit the virus to build up 
again.” Despite its failures in the past, chemotherapy seems to 
be an approach worth continued exploration. It is to be hoped 
that future investigations will produce more potent drugs or 
more effective modes of administration. It is suggested that the 
therapeutic agent might be more effective if the bulb is treated 
and then kept at as high a temperature as it can stand for a pro¬ 
longed period,—perhaps several weeks. 

Virus diseases of animals have been more successfully com¬ 
bated by immunization than by chemotherapy. In plants, immuni¬ 
zation would be desirable, if it could be accomplished. I do not 
know if the mechanism of forming antibodies is possible with 
plants, and doubt if plants react to viruses in the same way as 
do animals. In a newspaper account" 1 of a conference on plant 
virology held at the University of Maryland in July 1963, vaccine 
for plants was headlined. I have been unable to obtain from Dr. 
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Hugh D. Sisler, chairman for this conference, any further in¬ 
formation on the immunization of plants to viruses, other than 
that the report of the conference will not be published before this 
fall. Until this report is released the feasibility of immunization 
cannot be assessed. It should not, however, be ignored. 

Heat has been used to control some virus diseases, such as 
those of sugar cane and of fruit trees. It might be applicable to 
daffodils since the cured bulb approximates a dormant bud. How¬ 
ever, different viruses vary greatly in their resistance to heat, 
and the daffodil viruses may survive a temperature lethal to the 
host. Heat treatment may be divided into two procedures. I shall 
first deal with that used for the control of nematodes, where the 
bulbs are heated for only a few T hours at as high a temperature as 
they can stand without injury. Secondly, I shall consider pro¬ 
longed exposure to heat of lower intensity. 

Hot-water treatment saved daffodils when nematodes nearly 
wiped out the industry. Hot-water treatment may be a major 
factor in the spread of virus. Even as far back as 1935 Secrett 23 
wrote: “It was not until after sterilizing had become a universal 
practice that the disease started to spread.” He had some badly 
infected bulbs treated and the following year they showed no 
sign of virus symptoms. Yet after they had been down for two 
years the trouble again appeared. Pethybridge explained Secrett’s 
experience in terms of temporary suppression of symptoms, van 
Slogteren and Ouboter likewise reported that virus symptoms 
may sometimes to a certain degree be masked by hot-water 
treatment. The disease is not cured, and, being present, can be 
spread to other bulbs by aphids. Without symptoms, roguing is 
impossible. 

I do not know the temperature at which each of the viruses 
of daffodils is denatured, but, if they have not been determined, 
they should be. Since symptoms are suppressed by the hot-water 
treatment, it is possible that only a slightly higher temperature 
would be necessary to kill the virus. For propagation stock, some 
injury to the bulbs could be tolerated. Furthermore, the diffu¬ 
sion of heat to the center of the bulb is a much slower process 
than most imagine. Probably a preheating for an hour at 100°F. 
before raising the temperature to 111°F. would ensure adequate 
heating of the center of large bulbs. 

It really does not take a very great increase in temperature 
to mask symptoms. We have all noted that signs of virus appear 
in waves. Some years there is practically no indication, and then 
there is a bad season when many bulbs show stripe. Caldwell and 
Kissick'" report that a spell of warm, sunny weather tends to re¬ 
duce the intensity of the chlorosis. They cite an interesting ex- 
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periment with a bulb of a virus-infected triandrus hybrid. By 
alternately warming and cooling it while it grew, they were able 
to induce alternate green and yellow horizontal bands on the 
leaves. 

It would be of interest to find out how long at various ele¬ 
vated temperatures one could keep daffodil bulbs without killing 
them. It is possible that prolonged heating, even at relatively 
moderate temperatures, would be effective in the elimination of 
viruses. The absence of virus should be proved by serological 
tests. 

The determination of the presence or absence of disease in a 
bulb is essential in virus research work. Symptoms are not a 
sufficient guide and, even if they were used, there are no trust¬ 
worthy, current year symptoms established, van Slogteren and 
Ouboter have found the serological method to be a great help in 
their researches, accelerating the decision on a diagnosis from 
about a year to one or tw f o days. They have prepared antiserum 
for the principal daffodil viruses. Several virologists, including 
Drs. Brierley, Gray and Haasis, have emphasized that serological 
tests are essential to the solution of many of the problems dis¬ 
cussed in this paper and that antisera are necessary for these 
tests. 

The only place in the world, so far as I am aware, prepared 
to test for daffodil viruses by serological techniques is at Lisse,— 
the Laboratorium voor Bloembollenonderzoek. They have the 
special facilities and trained personnel to produce the antisera, 
the most essential and difficult step in virus identification. 
There are many scientists in the United States competent to use 
the antisera in testing bulbs. It might be possible for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to purchase antisera from the 
Netherlands and then test bulbs here. The Department would 
consider this if a sufficiently strong case were presented to them. 
It would help if this request were backed up by Congressional 
pressure. 

Once serological testing is available, then bulbs found to be 
free from virus can be multiplied, and dealers will be able to 
guarantee virus-free stock. 

Though clean stock can be obtained by propagating from 
bulbs determined free of virus by serological methods, this 
method fails for a variety that is 100% infected. Morel 28 de¬ 
scribed a procedure by which healthy plants were obtained from 
virus-infected dahlias, carnations and potatoes. As a rule, the 
apical meristem of the central stem remains free from infection. 
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This was aseptically removed and grown on a special medium to 
produce a virus-free plant. It is possible that daffodils could 
likewise be freed from virus. 

A better method of obtaining healthy bulbs is that described 
by Steward with Mapes, Kent and Holsten* 4 . Cells of embryo 
origin are cultured to give a large number of embryoids. These 
pass through various stages of development to give, finally, com¬ 
plete plants. As many as 100,000 embryoids can be obtained 
from part of the cells of one embryo. If one starts with cells from 
an unfertilized embryo, the resulting plants will be genetically 
like the parent. Since it is known that the embryo of a diseased 
plant is virus free, the bulbs produced will likewise be healthy. 
It is not necessary even that it be known that the original em¬ 
bryo came from a healthy or infected plant. Thus, the necessity 
for a serological examination is avoided. 

It is not known whether the above method of cell culture 
has ever been applied to daffodils, v.d. Want'" reported that virus- 
free strains of hyacinths of the varieties King of the Blues and 
Queen of the Pinks have been obtained by tissue culture. Thus 
the success of cell culture in providing healthy daffodils is as¬ 
sured* 9 . 

The following references include citations of many letters 
to me from the large number of virologists w'ho have given data 
and encouragement essential to the completion of the article. 

1. Since this article was published in The 1963 American 
Daffodil Yearbook, two other articles, reaching the same con¬ 
clusions, have come to my attention. J. P. H. v.d. Want 
in Weekbl. Bloemboll Cult. 70, 460-1 (1959) said that in¬ 
secticides used in bulb crops do not kill the aphids rapidly 
enough to prevent their infecting the plants. Broadbent, 
Green and Walker in the R.H.S. Daffodil and Tulip Year 
Book, 28, 159 (1963) report that at Wisley the use of in¬ 
secticidal sprays has been abandoned. They wrote: “ex¬ 
periments showed that even persistent or systemic insecti¬ 
cides did not prevent infective aphids from infecting treated 
plants. Indeed, there was some evidence that DDT caused 
an increase in spread of yellow stripe, perhaps because it 
irritated the aphids and made them move more before thev 
died.” 

2. Slogteren, E. van and Ouboter, M. P. deB.: “Investigations 
on Virus Diseases of Narcissus.” R. H. S. Daffodil and Tulip 
Year Book, 12, 3-20 (1946). 
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3. McWhorter, F. P.: “Narcissus. Virus Diseases.” Handbook 
on Bulb Growing and Forcing, publ. by Northwest Bulb 
Growers Association, pp. 127-130. (1957) 

4. Broadbent, L., Green, D. E. and Walker, P.; “Narcissus 
Virus Diseases.” R. H. S. Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 28, 
154-160 (1963). 

5. Aberconway, The Lord: “Opening Address. The Daffodil 
Conference, April 16 to 18, 1935.” R. H. S. Daffodil Year- 
Book, 6, 5-7 (1935). 

6. Moore, W. C.: “Diseases of Bulbs.” Bulletin No. 117, Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries, Plant Pathological Labo¬ 
ratory, Harpenden. pp. 77-82 (1949). 

7. Brierley, P.: Letter of 11 July 1963 to author. 

8. Haasis, F. A.: Letter of 20 Jan. 1964 to author. 

9. Want, J. P. H. v.d.: “Bladluis en virus.” Weekbl. Bloemboll 
Cult. 70, 460-1 (1959). 

10. Evans, M.: Letter of 20 Nov. 1963 to author. 

11. Evans, M.: Letter of 17 July 1964 to author. 

12. Caldwell, J. and Kissick, E.: “Varietal Response to Nar¬ 
cissus Stripe Virus.” R.H.S. Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 
16, 63-74 (1950). 

13. Beaumont, A.: “Narcissus Varieties and their Suscepti¬ 
bility to Pests and Diseases.” R. H. S. Daffodil and Tulip 
Year Book, 16, 75-81 (1950). 

14. Boyle, J. S.: Letter of 30 Jan. 1964 to author. 

15. Haasis, F. A.: Letter of 24 Feb. 1964 to author. 

16. Hare, W. W. and Lucas, G. B.: “Control of Contact Trans¬ 
mission of Tobacco Mosaic Virus with Milk.” The Plant 
Disease Reporter, 43, 152-4 (1959). 

17. Rawlins, T. E.: “The Inhibitory Effect of 2-Chloroethyltri- 
methylammonium Chloride Treatment of Tobacco Mosaic 
Virus (TMA) Multiplication.” The Plant Disease Reporter, 
46, 170 (1962), 

18. Dimond, A. E.: Letter of 17 Jan. 1964 to author. 

19. Gray, R. A.: “Combating Plant Virus Diseases with a New 
Antiviral Agent, Cytovirin.” The Plant Disease Reporter, 
41, 576-8 (1957). 
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20. Gray, R. A. : Letter of 23 Jan. 1964 to author. 

21. Hirschmann, E.: “Scientists Discuss Vaccine for Plants/’ 
The Evening Sun, Baltimore, p. D1 (11 July 1963). 

22. Secrett, F. A.: “Diseases and Pests of Daffodils, their De- 
tection and Control, from a Growers Standpoint.” With com¬ 
ments by G. H. Pethybridge. R. H. S. Daffodil Year-Book, 
6, 97-111 (1935) . 

23. Morel, G.: “Guerison de plantes attaintes de maladies a 
virus.” Pap. 14th hort. Cong. 1955. Hort Abst. 26, 877. 

24. Steward, F. C. with Mapes, M. 0., Kent, A. E. and Holsten, 

R. D.: “Growth and Development of Cultured Plant Cells.” 
Science, 143, 20-27 (3 Jan. 1964). 

25. Want, J. P. H. v.d.: “Praktische problemen bij onderzoek 
van virusziekten.” Weekbl. Bloemboll Cult. 70, 625, 627 
(1960). 

26. Culturing simultaneously a sufficient number of embryoids 
is a very attractive method for obtaining in the shortest 
possible time a large stock of bulbs for the introduction of 
a new daffodil. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE 

He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often and 
loved much; who has gained the respect of intelligent men and the love 
of little children, who has filled his niche and accomplished his task; 
who has left the world better than he found it, whether by an improved 
flower, a perfect poem or a rescued soul; who lias never lacked appre¬ 
ciation of earth's beauty or failed to express it; who has looked for the 
best in others and given the best he had; whose life was an inspira¬ 
tion; whose memory is a benediction. 


—Mrs. A. J. Stanley 
Courtesy: Virginia Methodist ADVOCATE. 
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Mrs. William J. Fuller, Ohio 
Miles B, Hatch, Wash. 

Mrs. Amos Hutchins, Md. 

Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, Ohio 
Mrs. J. D. Lester, N.Y. 

Mrs. K. C. Li, N.Y. 

Mrs. Turner Morehead, Sr., Miss. 

Miss Abbie J, Parson, Ohio 
Mrs, Ben M. Robertson, S C. 

Mrs. C. M. Sample, N.Y. 

Mrs. Arnot L. Sheppard, Mo, 

Mrs, G. Bonner Spearman, Ga. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 

Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, W.Va. 

Mrs Philip R, Adams, Ohio 

Dr. R. C. Allen, Ohio 

Mrs. R LaRue Armstrong, Vo. 

Thomas C. Bantle, N.J. 

Mrs. Channing M. Bolton, Vo. 

Miss Laura Bratton, Tenn 
Mrs A. J. Brengartner, Ohio 
Mrs Jack Cates, Ga. 

Mrs. R. S. Chotfield, N. J. 

P.de Jager & Sons, Moss. 

Mrs. Phil Dickens, Ind. 

Mrs. Clayton B. Ethridge, Va. 

Mrs. Francis E Field, N, C. 

Mrs. C. E. Fltzwater, W. Va. 

Mrs. W Woyt Gibbs, Va. 

Miss Helen A Grier, Calif, 

Miss Eleanor Hill, Oklo. 

Dr, Harold 5. King, Md. 

Mrs E. E. Lawler, Jr,, Va 

Fred Loehr, Ohio 

Mrs. Luke B Lockwood, Conn. 

Mrs Carlton R Mabley, Jr., W. Vo, 

Prof Larry P. Mains, Pa. 

Mrs. Henry N. Marsh, Del. 

Dr. Lall G Montgomery, Ind. 

Miss Thelma Nokes, 111. 

William G. Pannill, Va. 

Mrs John W. Price, Jr., Ky. 

Mrs Webster S, Roads, Jr., Va, 

Mrs. Edmund P. Rogers, Jr., Conn. 

Rolf E, Sylvan, Mass. 

Miss Estelle L Sharp, Pa. 

J. Robert Taylor, Ma. 

Mrs William R. Taylor, Conn. 

Mrs Houston Thomas, Tenn. 

Mrs John Tyssowski, Vo. 

Miller Thompson, Ga 
Mrs. John B Veach, N.C. 

George C Watson, Va 

Mrs William B. Weaver, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs E. Van Dyke Westmore, Conn. 

Dr. John C Wister, Pa, 

Mrs. John C. Wister, Pa 
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MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 

Closing Date: 

August 1,1964 

Every effort has been exerted to have the listings as accu¬ 
rate as possible. The roster was prepared from the Society’s 
mailing stencils and reflects all changes that were reported after 
two special appeals to the membership for corrections (Daffo¬ 
dil Bulletin, May 1964, pg. 8, and the letter of July 23, 1964 in 
re. to next year’s convention). IF THERE IS ANY ERROR IN 
YOUR NAME OR ADDRESS, PLEASE REPORT IT AT ONCE 
TO THE TREASURER. 

Accredited Judges (AJ) and Student Judges (SJ) are desig¬ 
nated in order to assist show chairmen. 


ALABAMA 

Mrs. C. R. Ballard, 630 Cloverdale Road, 
Montgomery 

Marion Brodnax, 3235 Pine Ridge Road, 
Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. John T. Collier, Route 2, Decatur 
Mrs. L, Hodges Colson, P O. Box 334, 
Prattville 36067 

Mrs, Francis H. Crockard, 2912 Southwood 
Road, Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. James H Crow, Jr., 1912 Country 
Club Road, Decatur 

Mrs, Frank Dixon. 3808 Old Leeds Road, 
Birmingham 35213 
Mrs. V. H. Downs, 4)0 S. Fifth Street, 
Gadsden 

Mrs. Lester Fanning, 4206 University Ave., 
N.W , Huntsville 6 
Mrs Effiel Gilchrist, P. O. Box 530, 
Hartselle 

Mrs. Perry Giles, 2703 Thornton Circle, 
S.W., Huntsville 

Mrs. Robert R. Head, 7907 Martha Drive, 
5.E., Huntsville 35602 
SJ Mrs. L. H. Houston, 309 S. Milner 
Street, Hartselle 

Mrs. Robert J. Ingersoll, 1505 Montpelier 
Street, Mobile 36609 
SJ Mrs. Willard W. Irwin, 

Box 717, Moulton 

Mrs. James W. Kinnear, Jr., 3424 Briar- 
cliff Road, Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. H, C McGee, Clifford Haven, Sheffield 
Mrs. E. P. Miles, 2645 Atlanta Glen Dr., 
Birmingham 352^3 

Miss Nan E. Miles, 2645 Atlanta Glen Dr., 
Birmingham 35243 

Mrs. H. S. Miller, 4140 Montevallo Rd., 
Birmingham 13 

Mrs George E. Mott, 1438 39th Street, 
Birmingham 35218 
Mrs. Paul Prince, 1123 West Main, 
Hartselle 

Mrs M C. Reynolds, 1253 Alford Avenue, 
Birmingham 

Miss Alto Shelton, 304 West Tuscaloosa 
St., Florence 

Mrs. Alfred Shook, III, 2852 Shook Hill 
Road, Birmingham 13 
Miss Susan Shook, 3630 Ridgeview Dr., E. 
Birmingham 


Mrs. James A. Simpson, 26 Ridge Dr,, 
Birmingham 13 

Miss Elizabeth B. Smith, Route 2, 
Cottondale 

Mrs. Lindsay C. Smith, 3221 Pine Ridge 
Road, Birmingham 35213 

Mrs. Earl R. Stamps, 1958 Holiday Drive 
Florence 

Mrs. Edwin Swalley, 8301 S. 7th Street, 
Birmingham 6 

Mrs J Roy Taylor, 1901 Chisholm Road, 
Florence 

Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood 
Road, Birmingham 35223 

AJ Mrs. Walter E Thompson, 2907 
Southwood Road, Birmingham 35223 

Mrs, Robert Wilkcrson, 1822 Woodcrest 
Road, Birmingham 13 

Mrs. Earl Ziegenhagen, P. O. Box 20096 
Birmingham 35216 


ARIZONA 

Earl C. Nichols, 71 I Kinsley Ave., Winslow 


ARKANSAS 

Mrs. Wm. G. Alexander, Route 1, Box 298, 
Scott 

AJ Carl R, Amason, Route 3, Box 180, 
El Dorado 

AJ Mrs. Volta Anders, 1628 Maul Road, 
N. W., Camden 

AJ Mrs. O L. Atkinson, Route I, Box 
138. Hot Springs 

AJ Mrs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson 

Street, S. W., Camden 

Mrs. R. N. Baughn, Route 3, Box 149, 
Cadron Ridge, Conway 

AJ Mrs. B. B. Boozman, 906 N. 15th 

Street, Ft. Smith 

Bert W. Boozman, 906 N. 15th Street, 
Ft. Smith 

Mrs. C. B. Caldwell, 135 Pecon Street, 
Hot Springs 

SJ Mrs Will R. Cobb, 2021 Wood St., 

Texarkana 

AJ Mrs. Jesse E. Cox, Box 122, Route 3, 
Lakeside Drive, Hot Springs 

AJ Mrs, W. H, Crafton,, 613 Oliver 

5treet, Conway 
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ARKANSAS, continued 

Mrs. Della Davis, 4219 Virginia, Ft. Smith 
AJ Mrs. J. C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey 
Avenue, Conway 

Ai Mrs. Charles Dillard, 204 W. Walnut, 
Gourdan 

Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Route 2, Box 333, 
Camden 

SJ Mrs. Tam Free, Jr., Gould 
Mrs. L .Gardner, P. 0. Box 511, Russellville 
Mrs. Rufus N., Garrett, 219 Peach St., 
El Dorada 

Mrs, Leland Hannah, 3043 Poplar Street, 
Wynne 

AJ Mrs. Fred Wm. Harris, Fanfre Cottage, 
Mayflower 72106 

AJ Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis, 

Conway 

Mrs. Henry Haven, Box 551, Forrest City 
AJ Mrs. Ralph Henry, 616 5. College, 

Sdoam Springs 

Mrs. Dwight Isely, Box 3, Fayetteville 
72702 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Jameson, 944 Maple 

Street, Camden 71701 
Mrs Rodney K, Johnson, Route 3, Box 184, 
Conway 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2210 W. 
Mam, Russellville 

Mrs. H. L. McAlister, 1717 Bruce Street, 
Conway 

Mrs. Dwight R. Martin, 905 Division Street, 
Forrest City 

AJ Mrs. Doyle Milner, 533 California 

Avenue, Camden 
Mrs. H F. Norcross, Tyronza 
Mrs. Elmer E. Parette, Route 2, Box 66, 
Morrilton 72110 

SJ Mrs. Harvey Paul, 938 McCullough 
Street, N. W. f Camden 
Mrs. Winfred D. Polk, 603 W. 3rd Street, 
Corning 

AJ Mrs, Bert Pouncey, Jr., Anoka Farm, 
Hughes 

Mrs. B. A. Schene, 218 Oakhurst, El 
Dorada 71730 

AJ Mrs. Charles L. Sewell, Route 3, 
Malvern 

Mrs. W. C. Sloan, 319 E. Nettleton Avenue, 
Jonesboro 

Mrs. P. E. Steck, 1519 W. 25th, Pine Bluff 
AJ Mrs. W. Clifford Thompson, 1 146 
Davis Street, Conway 
Mrs. R. W Toler, 510 N, Spring Street, 
Searcy 72143 

Mrs. Victor M. Watts, Hort. Dept. Univ. 
of Ark,, Fayetteville 

SJ Mrs. Don Westall, 812 McCullough, 
Camden 

Mrs. H. L. Wirick, Route 2, Si loam Springs 

CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Charlotte Adams, 7620 Machrea 
Street, Tujunga 

Agricultural Library, Citrus Research 
Center, Agrl. Exp. Station, U. of Calif., 
Riverside 92502 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 
Palm Drive, Lo Canada 
Mrs Harry Bauer, 1110 Hillcrest Ave,, 
Pasadena 

Leo Brewer, 15 Vista Del Orinda, Orinda 
Mrs. Frances Combs, 34B58 Avenue H, 
Yucaipa 

P, R. Dennison, 1539 Mople Street, 
Pasadena 


CALIFORNIA, continued 

Mrs. Henry A. Eames, Jr., 1240 Hobart 
Street, Chico 95926 

Mr. James H. Fortner, Jr., 142 Sierra Way, 
Chula Vista 

Mrs. Maxine Fortner, 142 Sierra Way, 
Chulo Vista 

Mr. Michael A, Galluci 
AJ Mrs. Michael A. Galluci, 9813 S. 

Bogordus Avenue, Whittier 90603 
AJ Miss Helen A. Grier, 315 E. Nutwood 
Avenue, Fullerton 92632 
L. S. Hannibal, 4008 Villa Court, Fair Oaks 
Mrs. William Hesse, 1400 W. Wilshire 
Avenue, Fullerton 96232 
Glenn H. Hiatt, 5538 Goss Canyon, La 
Crescenta 

Richard F Holmes, 3841 Palo Alto Drive, 
LaFayette 

Mrs. Owen .larboe, 1055 Browns Valley 
Road, Watsonville 

Edward Johnson, 548 S. 38th Street, Son 
Diego 

Keith Keppel, 517 Jesse Avenue, Stack- 
ton 5 

AJ Mr. Ernest Kirby 

Mrs, Ernest Kirby, 621 Wesley Drive, 
Fullerton 92633 

Mrs. John G. Levison, 850 Powell, San 
Francisco 94108 

Mrs. Francis V, Lloyd, 740 El Bosque Road, 
Santa Barbara 93103 
John F Maegly, 117 N. 33rd, San Jose 
95116 

SJ Mrs, Munel Merrell, 823 N. Laurel 
Avenue, Hollywood 46 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Nederburgh, 8205 
Ocean View Avenue, Whittier 
Mrs Ernest Paxton, 10141 Wilson Avenue, 
Alta Loma 

Mrs, Ellen Rennlck, 1963 Milan, S. Pasa¬ 
dena 

AJ Mr. William H. Roese 
AJ Mrs, William H Roese, 1945 Hacien¬ 
da, La Habra 90632 

SJ Mrs. Gilbert Rowe, 1858 E. Calaveras 
Sireer, Altadena 91003 
Mrs Horace Rupp, 920 Canon Rood, 
Santa Barbara 

Mrs, Harold Sampson, 7718 Stockton 
Avenue, El Cerrito 

Mr and Mrs. Geo. H, Scott, 836 San 
Simeon Road, Arcadia 
Joseph E. Werling, 5139 Hermoso, Los 
Angeles 


COLORADO 

Mrs. Charles B. Duff, 700 Lyra Drive, 
Colorado Springs 


CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Nathan R. Allen, Lake Avenue, 
Greenwich 

Mrs. Edwin D. Bartlett, Great Hill Road, 
Guilford 

Edwin J Bemicke, Cliffdale Rood, Green¬ 
wich 

Mrs, Max F. Brevillier, Joshuatown Road, 
Lyme 

John D. Brostrup, 19 Edgerton, Darien 

Dr, W. W. Bunnell, High Street, Farming- 
ton 

Mrs, Peter J. Cascio, 2598 Albany Avenue, 
West Hartford 
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CONNECTICUT, continued 

Mrs, Irving Gronnick, 542 Loke Avenue, 
Greenwich 

.Mrs. H. Wardwell Howell, Nearwater Lane, 
Darien 

SJ Mrs, Conrad G. Hurlimann, Hillside 
Road, Greenwich 
AJ Mr. John R. Lorus 
AJ Mrs John R Larus, 67 Wyndwocd 
Road, West Hartford 7 
AJ George S. Lee, Jr., 17 Chichester 
Road, New Conaan 

Mrs. Charles K. Levomus, R, D, 2, Canter¬ 
bury 

Mrs. Edward L. Little, 57 Botsford Road, 
Seymour 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Indian Harbor, 
Greenwich 

Mrs. Ronald MacDonald, 430 Brookside 
Road, Darien 

Mrs. C. M Mackall, Edgewood Drive, 
Greenwich 06832 

Mr.^and Mrs. H. W. Maroche, Jr,, Deer 
Park, Greenwich 

SJ Mrs. Joseph D. Nelson, Jr., 20 
Glenwood Drive, Greenwich 
Mrs. Dw-ght North, 36 Pleasant Street, 
West Hartford 7 

AJ Mrs Hugh G. Petersen, Jr,, Meadow- 
croft Lane, Greenwich 
Miss 5uzannc- Petersen, Meadowcroft Lone, 
Greenwich 

Mrs. Richard H. Phillips, 56 Mt. Spring 
Road, Farmington 06032 
Mrs. Frank H Platt, Evergreen Rd., 

Greenwich 

Mrs. Edmund P. Rogers, Jr., Round Hill 
Road No. 2, Greenwich 
Mrs. Clarence Stanley, Meads Point, 

Greenwich 

Mrs, Charles I. Stephenson, Box 3004, 
Westville Sta., New Haven 15 
Mrs John D Staut, Jr., Gun Mill Road, 
Bloomfield 

Mrs. Harvey W. Taylor, 14 Porter Street, 
Farmington 06032 

SJ Mrs. Wm, R. Taylor, Joshuatown 
Road, RD 2, Old Lyme 
Mrs. Luther Tucker, 16 Prospect, Essex 
Mrs, John H, Washburn, 129 Round Hill 
Road, Greenwich 

Mrs. Wm, B. Weaver, Jr., Quaker Ridge, 
Greenwich 06833 

Mrs. Wm. S. Wellington, 166 Parsonage 
Road, Greenwich 

Mrs, E Van Dyke Wetmore, Essex 
SJ Mrs. Richard G, Willord, 199 Griswold 
Road, Wetersfield 9 

Mrs. Edward P. Williams, Cross Trees Hill 
Road, Essex 

Mrs. Alexander Winkler, 5pring Valley 
Road, Woodb ridge 15 
SJ Mrs. Charles E, Zoubeck, Mead's Point, 
Greenwich 


DELAWARE 

Dr. Walter M. Andress, Bethel 
Mrs. Geo. Bissell, Greenville 
Mrs. S. J. Kryier, Box 155, Montehannin 
Road, Montehannin 

Mrs. Henry N Marsh, 50 Ramsay Road, 
Wilmington 19803 

Mrs. Paul E. Meeks, 1000 Concord Avenue, 
Wilmington 

Mrs. Alexander Ulin, Darley Rt., Claymont 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American Hort Society, 1600 Bladensburg 
Road, N.E., Washington 2 

Miss Eli Hareide 1301 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 20005 

Miss Mamie I. Herb, 3912 McKinley 
Street, N.W., Washington 15 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, 6615 Harlan 
Place, N W,, Washington 12 

The Librory of Congress, Exchange & Gift 
Div, Washington 25 

SJ Mrs. R, V. Mattingly, 3701 Cumber- 
land Street, N.W., Washington 16 

Mrs. John S. Moats, 5609 Harwick Road, 
Washington 1 6 

AJ Miss Anne C. Sangree, 3210 Wis¬ 
consin Avenue, N W , Washington 20016 

AJ Mrs. Darrell St Claire, 4970 Linnean 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 8 

AJ Mrs. George D. Watrcus, Jr., 5031 
Reno Road, N.W., Washington 8 

FLORIDA 

SJ Dr. F. N. Rhines 

SJ Mrs. F. N. Rhines, 1540 N.W, 37th 
Terr., Gainesville 


GEORGIA 

Mrs. J. D. Abercrombie, Bittersweet Farms, 
Route I, Palmetto 

SJ Mrs Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hut¬ 
cheson Ferry Road, Polmetto 30268 
Mrs. Jesse C. Akins, 200 E. Ninth Street, 
Rome 

Mrs. Burton Bankston, 3451 Mt. Gilead 
Rd., S W , Atlanta 30331 
Mrs. Morris Bryan, Hi Merest. Jefferson 
Mrs, Lawrence R. Bumby, 1726 Waverland 
Drive, Macon 

Duncan Burnet, 375 W. Cloverhurst, 

Athens 30601 

Mrs. Varner B. Camp, Route 4, Douglasvilfe 
30134 

SJ Mrs. Jack Cates, 561 Marjorie Place, 

Mocon 

AJ Mrs. George H. Coates, Johnson 

Ferry Road. Route 3, Marietta 
Mr and Mrs. Charles M. Cork, 4805 
Brittany Drive, Macon 31204 
Mrs Deon R. Cruise, 722 N. College 

Street, Cedartowm 

SJ Mrs. Dewey L. Davis, 2405 Techwood 
Drive, Columbus 

AJ Mrs. George Doughtie, 5260 River- 
view Rood, N.W„ Atlanta 27 
AJ Mrs. Kenneth Dunwoody, 4727 Rivoli 
Drive, Macon 

Mrs. Carl Espy, 627 E. 44th Street, 

Savannah 

Fred C Go lie, Rep. Ida Cason Callaway 
Gordens, Pine Mountain 
Mrs Francis K. Hall, 1471 Peyton Place, 
Shirley Hills, Macon 

AJ Mrs. Paul F, Hamby, 838 N. Superior 
Avenue, Decatur 

Mrs. J. Y Harris, 224 West Avenue, West 
Carterville 

SJ Mrs. Frank Hay, 217 Main Streef, 
Dallas 

Robert M. Hitch, 2601 Atlantic Avenue, 
Savannah 

Mrs. Mark D. Hodges, 241 E. Montgomery 
Street, Milledgeville 

AJ Mrs. Wm. S. Howard, 121 McCfean 
Street, Decatur 
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GEORGIA, continued 

Mrs. Hugh H. Howell, 40 Park Lane, N.E., 
Atlanta 9 

SJ Mr. Howard Hunt 

Mrs. Howard Hurst, Marshallville 
Mrs. John Izard, 4061 Glen Devon Drive, 
N.W., Atlanta 5 
Dr. H. W. Jerrigan 

SJ Mrs. H. W. Jerrigan, 3215 Wood 
Valley Road, N.W., Atlanta 5 
Mr, B. L, Kennedy 

AJ Mrs. B. L Kennedy, 3453 Roxboro 
Road, N.E., Atlanta 

AJ^ Mrs. Rex Kinchen, Hazelhurst, Route 

Mrs. T. L. Lang, Sr., 2410 Campellton 
Road, Atlanta 11 

Mrs. Joseph V. Llorens, Jr, 1892 Joseph Ct. 
Decatur 

Mrs J. W. Mimms, Sever Road, Route 4, 
Box 412, Lawrenceville 
Mrs. M. Orenstein, 984 Foxcroft Road, 
Atlanta 6 

AJ Mrs. E. Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Road, 
N.E., Atlanta 9 

AJ Mrs James Peterson, P.O. Box 68, 
Alley 

AJ Mrs. Jim Peterson, P.O. Box 255, 
5operton 

AJ Mrs. John Calhoun Peterson, P. 0. 
Box 86, Ailey 

AJ Mrs. W. J. Peterson, P. O. Box 7, 
Alley 

AJ Mrs. W H. Ragsdale, 421 Woodland 
Brook Drive, Smyrna 

SJ Mrs. T. Alfred Sams, 4569 Rivali 
Drive, Mocon 

AJ Mrs. Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Road, 
Atlanta 6 

AJ Mrs. W. S. Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta 

Herman R. Simmons, P. O. Box 655, 
La Grange 

Marion A. Skelton, Box 15, Vanna 
SJ Mrs, G. B, Spearman, 3855 Club Drive, 
N.E.. Atlanta 19 

Mrs Hack Smith, 1010 Relswood Terrace, 
Albany 

SJ Mrs. R. J. Taylor, 161 Blackland Road, 

N.W., Atlanta 5 

AJ Miller Thompson, 5585 Rockbridge 
Road, Route 1, Stone Mt, 

AJ Mrs. Thomas £ Tolleson, 441 Lang- 
horn, S.W., Atlanta 30310 
Mrs, Rogers Toy, Jr., 3126 Arden Road, 
Atlanta 30305 

SJ Mrs. Paul F. Wellborn, 5281 Arkwright 
Road, RFD No. 1, Macon 31204 
Mrs, H. P. Williamson, 950 Carter Drive, 
N.E., Ationta 19 
Miss Billie Wilson, Springfield 
Mr. and Mrs, V. J. Yarbrough, 3700 
Thaxton Road, Atlanta 30331 


IDAHO 

Mrs. H B. Chase, Route 1, Boise 
Robert L. Jenson, 429 South 9th Street, 
Montpelier 

Si Mrs Sidney W. Smith, Route 2, Twin 
Falls 83301 

Mrs. Bert Ralstin, Croigmont 

ILLINOIS 

Mrs Morgret I. Adams, Route 6, Box 163, 
5pringfield 


Venice Brink, 114 E, Maple, Nashville 
Mrs .Harry Butler, Route 2 r Eldorado 
AJ Mrs Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Avenue, 
Eldorado 

AJ Orville W. Fay, 1775 Pfingsten Road, 
Northbrook 

AJ Mr. H, A. Fischer 

Mrs. H. A. Fischer, Meadow Gardens, 
63rd Street, Hinsdale 
Mr, and Mrs. David R. Joslyn, 116 Benton 
Street, Woodstock 

Mrs. Orville Kent, 1817 Richvicw Road, 
Mt. Vernon 

Everett E. Lilly, 265 S. Westlawn, Decatur 
AJ Mrs L. F. Murphy, R, R. 5, Salem 
Rood, Mt. Vernon 62864 
Mrs, Louis A. Mylius, 15 N. Highland 
Avenue, Mt Vernon 62864 
Miss Thelma M, Nokes, 2656 Bryant 
Avenue, Evanston 

Mrs. Jesse L. Pickard, Tooth Acres, Benton 
SJ Richard Sabin, 564 S. Lodge Lane, 
Lombard 

Mrs. Clarence T. Smith, Milclar Hills, Flora 
Mrs, W D. Snell, Snells Half Acre, Blue 
Mound 62513 

George P, Watts, 1009 Route 53—Flower- 
field, Lombard 

Frank G. Winter, 18 5. Madison, Hinsdale 
G, Earl Wood, c/o News Record, Floro 


INDIANA 

AJ Mrs. Glen Andrew, 1142 N. 8th 
Street, Terre Haute 

SJ Mrs. Ada E. Ayers, N. Spencer St., 
Redkey 

Mrs Joyce Boots, Darlington 47940 
Mrs. F T. Burnside, Green Meadows Farm, 
R. R. 2, Shelbyville 

Mrs. Phil Dickens, 2016 Marilyn Drive, 
Bloomington 

Mrs. Joseph Fedor, 1509 Costello Street, 
Anderson 

Wilmer B Flory, 1533 Meadlawn Avenue, 
Logansport 46947 

Mrs David G Frey, Route 3, Smith Road, 
Bloomington 

Earl A. Hall, 8812 Nora Lane, Indianapolis 
46240 

AJ Mrs Glen Kildow, 504 E. Jackson 
Street, Alexandria 
Mr. Leon Killigrew 

AJ Mrs. Leon Klllrgrew, 415 S. Wabash 
Street, Hobart 46342 
AJ Mrs. Ervin C. Kleiderer, 5105 N. Illi¬ 
nois Street, Indianapolis 46208 
Mrs J. E. Knott, R.R. 18, Box 2888, 
Indianapolis 24 

Dr Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn 46111 
AJ Mrs. Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn 
461 I I 

AJ Mrs, W. L. McCoy, 807 Lesley 
Avenue, Indianapolis 14 
AJ Mrs Robert F Mannfe Id, 3833 E 
42nd Street, Indianapolis 18 
Dr. Lall G. Montgomery, R.R 1, Gaston 
Mrs. Carl E. Pleak, 45 E. 3rd Street, Hobart 
AJ Mrs. Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haver- 
ford Avenue, Indianapolis 20 
Mrs. Ralph G. Rupp, 25-169 Street, 
Hammond 

Miss Gertrude Sandusky, 1400 Akin Drive, 
Evansville 14 

Mrs. Hervert W Secor, R.R. 5, Woodridge 
Road, Shelbyvilfe 
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INDIANA, continued 

Mrs. Olin A. Sluss, Route 9, Box 401, 
Bloomington 47403 

AJ Mrs. Ray Thom, 630 Carlyfc Place, 
Indianapolis 46201 

SJ Mrs, Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 
166B, Scottsburg 47170 
Mrs Earl R. Voshell, 720 E. Hunter 
Avenue, Bloomington 

Mr. and Mrs L. B Wheeler, Jr., Route 7, 
Box I38Q, Crown Point 
Mrs. Ernest Williams, e/o Wesley Manor, 
Frankfort _ _ ,,, 

SJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 W, Owen 
Street, Scottsburg 47170 

IOWA 

Dr, & Mrs. William Brown, 6980 N. W, 
Beaver Drive, Johnston 
Dr. ond Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 
Woodland Avenue, Des Moines 50309 

KANSAS 

Kay H. Beach, Box 246, Edwordsvilie 
Myron D, Bigger, 1147 Oakland Avenue, 
Topeka 66616 

Mrs. C. E. Clark, 9635 High Drive, Shawnee 
Mission 

Mrs. Daisy L Ferrick, 416 Arter Avenue, 
Topeka 66616 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th 
Street, Leawood 

Mrs. Kate Barnes King, 1221 E. 7th, 
Winfield 

Ethel M Martin, R.R. 2, Lawrence 66044 
Mrs. Florence F. Meyer, 1416 Penn Street, 
Lawrence 

Mrs R V. O'Neill, Wellsville 
Mrs. F. H. Porks, 1137 S. Hickory, Ottawa 
SJ Mrs. Austin Turney, 1501 Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Lawrence 

Dr. Hugo Wall, 1305 N. Yale, Wichita 


KENTUCKY 

Mrs. George Bowles, Route I, Pleasureville 
40057 

Mrs. M. E. Brown, P. O. Box 86, Middleboro 
40965 

SJ Mrs, John F. Casner, 418 N. Scott 
Street, Modisonville 

Mrs. Ralph T, Connor, Fmchville, 5he!by 
Co. 

Mrs. Homer L. Covert, 707 Braeview Road, 
Louisville 6 

Mrs. A. D. Donnelly, Jr., Box 665, Bowling 
Green 

Dr and Mrs. Glenn Dooley, Western Ky, 
Stole College, Bowling Green 

Mrs. Douglass Downs, c/o Rankin, 5805 
Madison, Independence 41051 

AJ Mrs. E. B. Fergerson, Box 998, 
Paducah 

Mrs. Jerome Hall, Route I, Pleasureville 

SJ Mrs. C. Marshall Hicks, 435 N, Main 
Street, Madisonville 

AJ Mrs. Ray C. Hopper, 245 Henry Cloy 
Blvd., Lexington 

AJ Mrs J. C. Lamb, 814 Montclair 
Drive, Lexington 40502 

AJ Mrs. Norvell H. Moore, 416 E. 
Broadway, Madisonville 

Mrs. W. D. Morgerson, 4)3 N, Ridge 
Drive, Lexington 40505 

Mrs John S. O'Conner, 1034 Nutwood 
Avenue, Bowling Green 


Mrs. Leland E. Owen, 107 N. 12th Street, 
Murray 

Mrs. John W. Price, Jr., 21 Poplar Hill 
Road, Louisville 40207 

Mrs. Earl D. Rabold, 942 Parkway Drive, 
Bowling Green 

SJ Mrs. Harris Rankin, Rankin Apts., 
Paducah 

Mrs. Virgil E. Rhea, Fishery!lie 

Miss P, M Richardson, Route 2, Frankfort 

SJ Mrs L. R Robinson, 1825 Old Russell¬ 
ville Road, Bawling Green 

AJ Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak 
Road, Paducah 42002 

Mrs. Lawson Smith, 128 Tahoma Road, 
Lexington 

AJ Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Chenoweth 
Farm, ShelbyvilJe 

Mrs. W G Thomas, 1336 Edgewood Dr., 
Bowling Green 

AJ Mrs, O. W Thompson, 1767 Nashville 
Road, Bowling Green 

Mrs. Bruce B. Vance, 3718 Lime Kiln Lane, 
Louisville 40222 

Mrs. Edward Way, P.O. Box 284, Shelby- 
vi lie 

Mrs. Herman Whitaker, Route 1, Shefby- 
ville 40065 

AJ Mrs. Luther Wilson, 2051 Nashville 
Road, Bowling Green 42101 

AJ Mrs. A. O Woods, Murray R. 5 

LOUISIANA 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, 487 Albany, Shreve¬ 
port 

Mrs. L. L. Robinson, Sr., 6705 E. Ridge 
Drive, Shreveport 

Mrs. B. H Talbot, 902 Jones Street, 
Rusfon 

Mrs. Roy Webb, 149 Archer Avenue, 
Shreveport 64 


MAINE 

Mrs. Dwight Demeritt, 15 University 
Place, Orono 

Richard H L Sexton, Bayview St., Camden 


MARYLAND 

Mr and Mrs. Andrew Adams, Sr., Clarks¬ 
ville 

Mrs. J. C. L. Anderson, 2 Malvern Ct. 
Towson 21204 

Miss Mary Baetjer, Stevenson 

AJ Mrs. Webster Barnes, Route 2, Box 
267A, Aberdeen 

Mrs. William M. Beury, 100 W, Cold 
Spring Lane, Baltimore 10 

Mrs Wilson K. Barnes, 1 11 Ridgewood 
Road, Baltimore 10 

AJ Mrs. David Boyd, 617 Sussex Road, 
Baltimore 34 

Mrs John Boztevlch, 6810 Hillmead Road, 
Bethesda 14 

AJ Mrs William A. Bridges, 10 Otho- 
ndge Road, Lutherville 21093 

Mrs John L Chapman, 2 Belle Grove Road, 
South, Catonsville 21228 

Mrs. Ferdinond E. Chatard, Pikesville 
21208 

Mrs. William T. Childs, Jr., 19 Murray 
Hill Circle, Baltimore 21212 

Mrs Dwight Collmus, 312 Upper College 
Terrace, Frederick 
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MARYLAND, continued 

AJ Mrs. John A, Cotton, 101 Sycamore 
Road, Lmthicum 

Mrs. J. Robert Dawson, Scientist's Cliffs, 
Port Republic 

Dr and Mrs. J. D. Duve, 309 Rockwell 
Terrace, Frederick 

SJ Mrs. James A. Emery, Jr., 2 Harvest 
Road, Baltimore 21210 
Dr. S. L Emsweller, 7004 Wake Forest 
Drive, College Park 

SJ Mrs Quentin Erlandscn, 9 Burnbroe 
Rood, Towson 4 

Mrs. Chorles M. Gee, Falls Road, Brook- 
la ndville 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Mantua Mill 
Road, Glyndon 

SJ Mrs Alfred T Gundry, Jr., 2 S. Wick¬ 
ham Road, Catonsville 29 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse F. Hakes, Glenwood 
SJ Mrs. Lowrence R. Harris, 335 Choice 
Street, Bel Air 

Mrs. John W Hessian, Jr., Riderwood 4 
Mrs. Edward i. Hillyer, Rock Hall, Kent 
County 21661 

Mrs. Amos F Hutchins, 225 Westwood 
Road, Wardour Annapolis 
Felix Johnson, Vice Adm,, U. S. Navy 
(ret.). Jubilee Farm, Leonardtown 
Mrs. A Eugene Keman, 6003 Hunt Club 
Lone, Baltimore 10 

Dr Harold 5. King, Stafford Road, Dar¬ 
lington 

Frederic P. Lee, 7401 Glenbrook Road, 
Bethesda 14 

Mrs. Charles B. Levering, 4302 Rugby 
Road, Baltimore 10 

Mrs. Burton E, Livingston, 7908 Sherwood 
Avenue, Riderwood 21204 
Mrs. Duncon MacRoe, Route 3, Box 334, 
Bel Air 

Mrs. Howard C Marchant, P. O. Box 44, 
Glen Arm 

Mrs. J. Wm Mtddcndorf, Jr., 1412 Malvern 
Avenue, Ruxton 4 
Mrs. Clarence W Miles, Queenstown 
Mrs Gerald J. Muth, Old Annapolis Read, 
Ellieott City 

Mrs. Thmas W. Offut, Fleetwood Farm, 
Owings Mill 

Miss Ruby C. Pannall, Rich Neck Farm, 
Earlcville 

SJ Mrs. Dushane Penniman, 1008 Poplar 
Hill Read. Baltimore 10 
Mrs, Kenneth O Peters, 95 Oakmont 
Avenue, Gaithersburg 

Dr Charles R. Phillips, 608 N. Market 
Street, Frederick 

Mrs. Allen F Pierce, 511 W. Joppa Road, 
Towson 4 

AJ Carey E, Quinn, 5014 Del Ray Avenue 
Bethesda 14 

Mrs Oliver Reeder, 1300 Dulaney Valley 
Road, Towson 4 

Mrs. William B. Reese, RFD 2, Box 260, 
Havre do Grace 21078 
Mrs, John Ridgely, 3rd, Spring Hollow, 
Hampton Lane, Towson 21204 
AJ Mrs. John W. Sands, Randallstown 
Mrs Robert H. Syre, III, 625 Ridgewood 
Road, Bel Air 

Walter F. Schwarz, 2213 Linden Avenue, 
Baltimore 17 

Mrs. Ancil B. Smith, Route 5, Frederick 
21701 

SJ Mrs. C. Albert Standiford, Montrose 
and Pratt Aves., Baltimore 12 


Mrs. Arthur B. Stewart, 416 Woodlawn 
Road, Baltimore 10 

Mrs. Merrill Stout, 101 W. Belvedere 
Avenue, Baltimore 10 

J. Robert Taylor, 3108 Brightwood Avenue, 
Baltimore 2)207 

Mrs. Richard W. Telinde, Box 334, Bel Air 
21014 

SJ Mrs. Frederick J. Viele, Route 2, Box 
343, Hovre de Grace 21078 

Mrs. Guy T. Warfield, 901 Malvern 
Avenue, Ruxton 4 

Mrs. Clyde T. Warren, 518 Overdale Road, 
Baltimore 29 

Asa H. Watkins, 307 East 9th St., Frede¬ 
rick 

Dr Lawrence R. Wharton, Sr. 

AJ Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, Sr., 4504 
Roland Avenue, Baltimore 10 

Mrs. Byron D White, 212 Rockwell Ter¬ 
race, Frederick 

AJ Mrs. Merton Yerger, P. O, Box 97 
Princess Anne 21852 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs, E. A Conrad, 454 Hale Street, Prides 
Crossing 

P. de Jager and Sons, 188 Asbury Street, 
S, Hamilton 

Mrs. Edward M, Douglos, Vineyard Haven 
Mrs. W. Sidney Felton, The Pines, Branch 
Lane, Prides Crossing 
Mrs. Irving W. Fraim, 73 Clark Lane, 
Waltham 02154 

Mr, and Mrs, John W. Goodrich, 16 Essex 
Road, Chestnut Hill 67 
Mrs. Harold Knowlton, 32 
Street, Auburndale 66 
Carlton B. Lees, 300 Mass. 

Boston 1 5 

AJ Dr. Helen C. Scorgie, Route 
Harvard 


Hancock 

Avenue, 


1 , 


The Rev. Jones 8. Shannon, 1933 Main 
Road, Westport Point 
SJ Mrs Edward J. Storey, Box 358, 
Alfred Road, Great Barrington 
Rolf E Sylvan, South Chatham 
Mrs. W. D. Wilkinson, Spring Hill Read, 
E. Sandwich 


MICHIGAN 

Mrs. J. W. Bcrndt, Route 2, Box 455, 
Stevensville 

A. M. Grootendorst, P. O. Box 123, 
Benton Harbor 49023 

Paul H. Jones, 6445 Coleman Avenue, 
Dearborn 48126 

Mrs. Charles Katz, 601 Clinton Street, 
Marshall 

George R. Oliver, 2444 Devonshire Road, 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 

Mrs. Forrest D Samson, 206 Walnut 
Street, Box 176, Schoolcraft 

Mrs. Isabel Zucker, 708 W. Long Lake 
Road, Bloomfield Hills 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs, J. G. Carpenter, Highwoy 32, Water 
Valley 

Joe W. Coker, Norway Plantation, Yazoo 
City 

Mr and Mrs. W. L. Croig, Box 294, Green¬ 
wood 

Halbert Cunningham, Crawford 
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MISSISSIPPI, continued 

Mrs. George Darby, Jr,, P, O. Box 397, 
Tunica 38676 

Mrs. Gordon F. Ebert, Route 3, Box 30, 
Winona 

Mrs. C. E. Flint, Jr., 202 W. Street, Bates- 
vllle 

Mrs. Graydon Flowers, Mattson 
Mrs. H. T Miller, Sr., Drew 
Si Mrs Turner Moreheod, Sr., Lula 
B, Y Morrison, Pass Christian 
Mrs. Paul D, Pattridge, Route 5, Botesvilfe 
AJ Mrs. Reuben Sawyer, Box 4, Jones¬ 
town 38639 

Mrs. W. G Shaffer, Coahoma 
AJ Mrs, Nolan F. West, Sardis 


MISSOURI 

Mrs. A, J. Babcock, Irontan 
Mrs. R A. Borrows, 6201 Ward Parkway, 
Kansas City 13 

Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester 
Avenue, Kansas City 33 
Clifford W Benson, Route 3, Baxter Road, 
Chesterfield 63017 

W : C. Berkemeyer, 334 Stark Court, Web¬ 
ster Groves d3119 
Mrs. Clyde Coats, Seymour 
Mrs. James L. Chism, Route 1, Box 111, 
Festus 

Miss Maudo M. Crosby, Route 2, Braymer 
64624 

Mrs. David M. Finch, Jr., P. O. Box 545, 
Rolla 

Mrs. Muriel Gotwals, 11321 Conway Road, 
St. Louis 

Ross B. Griffin, 1010 S. Harris, Inde¬ 
pendence 

Mr, and Mrs. R. L. Hovis, Jr,, 434 Wesley, 
Ferguson 35 

Mrs. John Ince, 15400 T. C. Lea Road, 
Independence 

A. L. Ismay, 200 E, 13th Street, Fulton 
Mrs. Martin Lammert, 14 Southmoor, 
Clayton 5 

Mrs. Kenneth D. Lissant, 12804 Westledge 
Lane, St. Louis 3.1 

Miss Edith S. Mason, 10 Burroughs Lane, 
St. Louis 63124 

Miss Viola B. C, Meyer, 6525 Perry Court, 
St. Louis 21 

Mrs. Paul Newman, Sunny Slope Forms, 
fronton 

Mrs. J H. Parsons, Ottenville 
AJ Mr G. T. Pettus 

AJ Mrs. G. T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood Road, 
Road, 5t. Louis 63124 
Mrs. R. O. Powelson, 5711 Savannah Road, 
St, Joseph 64505 

Mrs. Victor Quesnel, 714 W. Columbia 
Street, Farmington 

George N. Rees, Route 1, Box 36, Nixa 
SJ Mrs Grover F, Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig 
Rd., Creve Coeur 63141 
W. F. Scott, Jr., 3 Sassafras Lane, Fergu¬ 
son 35 

Mrs Amot L Sheppard, 1018 Craig Road, 
Creve Coeur 41 

Miss Elnora Short, 2405 S. Sterling 
Avenue, Independence 
Mrs H R. Stahl, 13 Mill Street, Bonne 
Terre 

Mrs. Madeline M. Thomas, 4518 Ringer 
Rood, St. Louis 29 


R. R. Thomasson, 1405 W. Broadway, 
Columbia 

Mrs, Agnes E. Zerr, 3500 E. 61st Street, 
Kansas City 30 


NEW JERSEY 

Thomas C Bantle, 1785 Exton, Trenton 
08610 

John B. Copen, Kingsland Road, Box 215, 
Route 3, Boonton 

AJ Mrs. John B Capen, Kingsland Road, 
Box 215, Route 3, Boonton 

Joseph Cosodeval, 25 Longview Drive, 
Whippany 

Mrs Richard S. Chattield, Old York Road, 
Wh« rehouse Station 08889 

Mrs. Bessie M, Conyngham, 143 Clinton 
Street, Clayton 08312 

Mrs, Lester A, Crone, 46 Colt Road, 
Summit 

Mrs. L. Stephens Crosby, Indian Hill, 
Towaco 

Mrs. H. C Donohoe, Mill Roce Farm, 
Clinton, Hunterdon Co. 

J- J, Doornbosch, 80 Essex Street, Rochelle 
Park 

George Firth, Delaware Arms Apts., Penns- 
grove 

M. N Gaboury, King George Road, Bound 
Brook 

Mrs. J Whitten Gibson, 36 Fair Haven 
Rood, Fair Haven 

Mrs. Frederick P. Greiner, Greentree Road, 
Marlton 

Mrs, George W. Irmisch, 32 W. Main 
Street, Columbus 

Richord S. Kersten, 107 Chatham Street, 
Chatham 07928 

Mrs, Roland Lorrison, R.D. 3, Box 2, 
Wharton 07885 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, Box 83, Bernards- 
villc 

Robert Mueller, RFD 1, Silvers Road, Free¬ 
hold 

Mrs, Richard E. Reeves, 165 Hobart 
Avenue, Summit 

Rockawav Garden Club, Route 2, Peppe- 
ridgo Road, Boonton 

Mrs. William H. Thompson, 166 Hillside 
Avenue, Chatham 

Mrs. Edwin C Treat, 30 Wildwood Lane, 
Summit 07901 


NEW MEXICO 

Mrs. George L. Doolittle, 1617 Son Cristo¬ 
bal Road, S. W. r Albuquerque 
Mrs Bernard Lowemtein, 611 Aliso Drive, 
S.E.. Albuquerque 

Mrs. Frank D. Peel, 4853 Southern Avenue, 
S.E., Albuquerque 87108 


NEW YORK 

William R. Althoff, 15 Melmohr Court, 
Route 2, Northport L. I. 

Miss Elizabeth Astle, 43-34 Burling 
Street, Flushing 
Boiley Hortorium, Ithoca 
SJ Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton 
Avenue. Mamaraneck 

Mrs. Paul W. Bigelow, 78 Thornhedge 
Road, Betlport 
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NEW YORK, continued 

Mrs. Livingstone E. Bowden, 51 Bowden 
Square, Southampton 11968 
Mrs. Edwin C. Buchanan, Old Field, 
Setauket L. I. 11785 
SJ Mrs. Stanley Carrington, Maple St,, 
Box 274, Islip, L. I. 

Mrs. E. Lolita Clancey, 10,000 Greiner 
Road, Clarence 14031 
R. Parker Eastwood, 39 Claremont Avenue, 
New York 27 

Mrs. Howard W. Flesche, 109 Richmond 
Avenue, Amityville 11701 
AJ Paul F. Frese, 23 Hubbard Drive, 
White Plains 

Adnan Fryl-nk, P. 0. Box 339, Babylon 
Mrs. Robert N. Graham, 75 Carleon 
Avenue, Larchmont 

Flower Grower, The Home Garden Maga¬ 
zine, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16 
Prof. George C. Gyrisco, 36 Twin Glens, 
R.D. 1, Ithaca 14850 
Mrs. Vivon A. Hallock, 124 Sound Avenue, 
Riverhead, L 1. 11901 ,, 

Dr. William J. Hamilton, Jr,, 615 Highland 
Rood, Ithaca 

Mrs. Francis F. Harrison, 1 Beaver Street, 


Cooperstawn 13326 

Miss Bertha K. Haskins, 220 W. State 
Street, Wellsville 

Mrs. Jack Jones, 190 Chestnut Drive, 
Roslyn, L. I. „ 

Edmund C Kauzmann, 10 Chester Avenue, 
Apt. I A, White Plains 

Mrs. Albert Kimball, 3721 Alpine Drive, 
Endwell 

Mrs Arthur Knorr, 15 Central Park West, 
New York 23 

Mr, Harry B. Kuesel, 19 Mary Lane, 
Greenvalo, L.l* 11548 

Charles R. Langmuir, 304 East 45th St., 


New York 17 „ 

Mrs. Sam Lasker, 35 Birchall Drive, Scars- 

dale _ 

Mrs. J. D. Lester, 85 Greenacres Avenue, 

Scarsdale 

Harold E. Ley, 1 1 East 44th Street, New 

York 17 _ , 

Mrs. K, C. Li, 22 Thompson Park, Glen 
Cove, LI. , 

Mrs. John E. Lockwood, St. Mary s Church 
Road, RFD 1, Bedford 
SJ Mrs. John Marx, 4 Westbonk Rood, 
Rye 

SJ Mrs, Arthur Michaels, Manursing 
Islond, Rye 

New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
Bronx 58 

Mrs. E. Thomas Ookes, Commack Road, 
Islip, L(, 

Mrs. Mable Olney, Garden Ctr. of Roches¬ 
ter, Pine Tree Road, Highland Pork, 
Box 544, Rochester 2 
Mrs. George J. Openhym, Riverside, Wells¬ 
ville 

Williom H. Peck, Jr., Yellow Cote Road, 
Oyster Bay, L. I 

Mrs. Robert J. Rohr, Jr., 84 Prospect 
Avenue, Spencerport 

AJ Mrs. C, M, Sample, Long Beach Road, 


Sf. James, L.l. 11780 
Mrs. John Sculley, Gomewood, St. James, 
L.l. 


Alexander Schaper, Clubhouse Road, M.R. 
98, Binghamton 


Alvin F. 5hepard, 3390 Stony Point Road, 
Grand Island 

Dr. George L. Slate, 37 N. Highland 
Avenue, Geneva 

Mrs. Aloro R. Smith, Route 2, Fillmore 

Mrs. Charles Smith, Route 2, Fillmore 

Mrs Frederick W. Sparks, Great River 
Road, Great River, L.l. 

Gustav Springer, 29 Broadway, c/o 
Netherlands Flower Bulb Inst., New York 
4 

Douglas D. Stern, 797 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 21 

Col, and Mrs. Charles R. Swezey, 24 Egypt 
Lane, East Hampton, L.l, 11937 

Miss Charlotte P. Swezey, 24 Egypt Lane, 
East Hampton, L.l. 11937 

Nathaniel A. Talmagc, 36 Sound Avenue, 
Riverheqd, L.l. 

Arthur P. Trimble, 460 Pemberton Road, 
Rochester 22 

Misses Dorothy & Morion Tuthill, 345 
Milton Road, Rye 10580 

Mr ond Mrs. C. D. Webster, St. Mark's 
Lane, Islip, L.l. 

Mrs. Joseph Zenger, Indian Hill Rd,, East 
Hampton, L.I. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Jesse B. Aycock, Box 246, Fremont 
27830 

Mrs, Ferdinand M. Bartelme, 11 Green¬ 
wood Road, Biltmore Forest, Biltmore 
28803 

Miss Leola S. Brownell, 7 Park Road, Ashe¬ 
ville 

Mrs John C. Cheesborough, 21 Park Road, 
B«|tmore Forest, Asheville 

Mrs. Burnham S. Colburn, Arden 

Mrs. William F. P Coxe, 1 Park Road, 
Asheville 

F. H. Craighill, Route 4, Hendersonville 
28739 

Mrs. John B, Dennis, 324 Vanderbilt Road, 
Biltmore 

Mrs. L. E Dimmitee, 108 Highland 
Avenue, Box 192, Lenoir 

William T. Dye, Jr., 604 Laurel Hill Road, 
Chapel Hill 

Mrs. J, G Faulk, 1208 E, Franklin Street, 
Monroe 28110 

Mrs. Francis E, Field, 32 Buena Vista Road, 
Asheville 

Mrs. H. D. Finley, 19 Hilltop Road, Bilt¬ 
more Forest, Asheville 

Mrs. Chester C. Haworth, Box 1551, High 
Point 

Mrs. Clarence Heer, P. O. Box 627, Chapel 
Hill 17514 

Mrs R. W. Howington, Route No. 6, Box 
16, Asheville 28803 

Mrs. A. W. Huckle, 941 Myrtle Drive, Rock 
Hill 

Mrs. George Hunt, 1508 5. Park Drive, 
Reldsville 

Mrs. Fred R. Klenner, Box 840, Reidsvllle 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 348 Ridgewood 
Avenue. Charlotte 9 

Mrs. Louis MacMillan 736 E. Franklin 
Street, Chapel Hill 

Miss Ida McAlister, 2632 Sherwood 

Avenue, Charlotte 

W. H, McNairy, 903 W. Church Street, 
Laurmburg 

Mrs. M, E. Miller, 110 Sherwood Forest 
Rood, Winston-Salem 
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NORTH CAROLINA, continued 

Mrs. Benton F Murphy, R.R. !, Brevard 
Mrs. Charles M Norfleet, 100 Sherwood 
Forest Blvd., Winston-Salem 
Mrs. Charles D. Owen, 7 Greenwood Road, 
Biltmore Forest. Asheville 
Mrs. T. Lockwood Perry, 4)4 Vanderbilt 
Road, Biltmore 28803 
Mrs William R. Rand, 124 Perdue Street, 
Garner 

Vann Secrest, Jr., P. O. Box 347, Monroe 
28110 

Mrs, Harold H. Sharp, 441 Vanderbilt 
Road, Asheville 

SJ Mrs. W Olcn Sheets, 1314 Woodland 
Drive, Reidsvllle 27320 
Mrs, William B. Simpson, Jr,, 1610 
Thorneclitfe Drive, Winston-Salem 
Mrs. Fred A. Smlthdeal, 224 Plymouth 
Avenue, Winston-Salem 
SJ Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, Norris Briggs 
Clinic, Rutherford 

Mrs. T. Redmond Thayer, 388 Vanderbilt 
Road, Biltmore 

Mrs. John B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rood, 
Biltmore Forest, Asheville 
Mrs Warren C- Wallace, 1502 Lake View 
Road, Fairmont 

Mrs. G. Tbagard West, 500 Woodbrook 
Drive, High Point 

SJ Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, 
Chapel Hill 

Mrs Julian A. Woodcock, Jr., 422 Vander¬ 
bilt Road, Asheville 

Mrs. F. L. Worcester, 406 Vanderbilt Road, 
Asheville 28803 


OHIO 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, 3003 Observotory 
Cincinnati 8 

AJ Dr R. C, Allen, Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield 

SJ Mrs. Jack E. Anewalt, 509 Judith 
Drive, Daytory 45429 
Mrs, A. E, Baker, North Street, West 
Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewitt W. Balch, 8650 
Hopewell Road, Cincinnati 45242 
Mrs. John Becker, 2555 Newtown Road, 
Cincinnati 44 

AJ Mrs. Reginald Blue, RFD 2, Frankfort 
Carl P. Boesel, 5141 Oxford-Mi I ford Road, 
Oxford 

Mrs, A. J. Brengartner, 5018 Milan Road, 
Sandusky 44871 

Mrs. Carl C Brooke, 4626 Northern Circle 
Drive, Dayton 45424 
Mrs. H, Guy Brown, New Springfield 
AJ Mrs. John M. Butler, 7820 Normandy 
Lane, Dayton 59 

Chemical Abstracts SVC, Ohio State Univ., 
2041 N. College Road, Columbus 10 
Mrs. Harry £. Coudret, 2920 E. Dorothy 
Lane, Dayton 20 

Mrs W. Howard Cox, 8875 Old Indian Hill 
Road, Cincinnati 43 

Mrs. Joe Creed, 405 Spring Street, Struthers 
Mrs. Arthur B. Crofts, 3822 Park Dale 
Road, Cleveland Heights 44121 
Mrs. Gilbert Cullen, 208 Chamberlain 
Drive, Marietta 

Mrs. James Cunningham, Route 2, Salem 
Mrs. Jesse Deweese, 2410 Rulla Ct., 
Dayton 39 

Lester A. Dinsmore, 1244 W. Hi Merest 
Avenue, Dayton 6 


OHIO, continued 

Clarence D Evans, 25301 Marsdon Avenue, 
Euclid 32 

Mrs. William J. Fuller, 8400 Camargc 
Club Drive, Cincinnati 43 
Mr. and Mrs Frank Gabriel, 19030 Mere- 
dilh Avenue, Cleveland 44119 
Garden Cfr, of Cleveland, E. Blvd. and 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
Miss Julia A, Gaydash, 166 Prospect St., 
Box 323, Berea 44017 
Mrs. John P. Gross, 1067 Buchwood Road, 
Mansfield 

Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrot, 266 Floyd 
Avenue, Dayton 15 

Mr and Mrs. Vance Hearn, 319 W. Main 
Street, Madison 

Mrs. Henry W, Hobson, Jr„ 8650 Hope- 
well Road, Cincinnati 45242 
C. F, Houser, 4135 Beverly Drive, Toledo 
14 

AJ Merle C. Hummel, Box 471, West 
Unity 43570 

AJ Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel, Box 471, 
West Unity 43570 

Mrs. Stuart N. Jacobs, 8950 Given Road, 
Cincinnati 45243 

J. Lee Jones, 90 Sprague Road, Berea 
4401 7 

Mrs. Fred Kahn, 603 Deerfield Rood, 
Lebanon 

Paul Karnath, 8475 Adams Road, Dayton 
45429 

Mrs, Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian 
Hill Road, Cincinnati 43 
AJ Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence 
Road, Cleveland 44124 
SJ Mrs. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence 
Road, Cleveland 44124 
Mrs Chester F. Kroger, P. O. Box 547, 
Cincinnati 43 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Lamoncha 347 S. Main 
Street, Columbiana 

Mrs. Richard LeBlond, 4575 Willow Hills 
Lane, Cincinnati 

SJ Mrs. Morss Uppincott, 8775 Given 
Road, Cincinnati 43 

Fred Loehr, 213 E. High Avenue, 
Bellefontaine 

Mrs. Olivia H. Logan, 9624 Camden Darr- 
town Road, Camden 

SJ Mrs. Neil MacNeale, 324 Beech 
Avenuo, Wyoming, Cincinnati 45215 
Mrs. Fred E. McBride, Locust Lawn Form, 
R. Route 1, Summerfleld 
Mrs. Louis H. McCoy, RFD 3, Louisville 
44641 

Mrs. Benno Miller, 616 W. 7th Street, 
Delphos 45833 

Mrs. John F. Montgomery, 950 Granville 
Road, Newark 

Ohio Assoc, of Garden Clubs Inc., 4223 
Cincinnati Brookville Rood, Hamilton 
Miss Abbie J. Parson, 1840 Alcoy Road, 
Cleveland 12 

Mrs. William Pavey, 201 Country Club 
Lane. Xenia 45385 

Mrs. Alfred C, Pfeiffer, Route 2, Grafton 
44404 

Mrs. Albert C. Pool, 617 1/2 Eighth Street 
Marietta 45750 

Mrs Z. R Prentiss, 1799 Highview Avenue, 
Akrcn 44319 

Mrs. F. W. Purmort, 1007 Walnut Read, 
Van Wert 45891 

Mrs Harr? Roibaurne, 1151 Nordyke Road, 
Cincinnati 45230 
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OHIO, continued 

Mrs. R. L. Ross, 112 Outlook Drive, Tall- 
madge 

Miss Emma L. Runte, 8210 Batavia Pike, 
Cincinnati 44 

Mrs. Richard A. Sockett, 2475 Waynes- 
vilie Road, R.R. 1, Bellbrook 45305 

Mrs. Frank H. Shaffer, Jr., 6 Grandin 
Place, Cincinnati 8 

AJ Mrs. C. W, Schmalstig, 4371 Tarn-O- 
Shanter Way, Dayton 29 

Mrs. Fred R. Schuster, Route 1, Box 586, 
Vandalia 45440 

Mrs. Lida Sheets, 23 Marvin Avenue, 
Shelby 

AJ Mrs. Herbert Shinkle, 3227 Old Salem 
Road, Dayton 5 

Dr. Penn G. Skillern, 15697 Henley, E. 
Cleveland 12 

Mrs. William H. Sloan, 1434 Hersche 
Avenue, Cincinnati 8 

Mrs. Joseph H Thompson, Brightwood, 
Metcalf Road, Willoughby R. 2 

Till 'n Tell Garden Club, Mrs. Donald 
Adams, Rep,, 6029 Shady Oak Street, 
Dayton 

$J Mrs. Emerson Warner, Route 2, Box 
7A, Brooksvllle 

John W Warrington, 1616 Fifth 3rd 
Bank Bldg , Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2 

Mrs. Perry Watrous, 1026 Valdes Avenue, 
Akron 44320 

Mrs. Vincent G. Wiley, 2843 Case Road, 
Columbus 

AJ Mrs. Harry Wilkie, 302 N. Main, 
Bellbrook 45305 

Mrs. Robert D. Willison, 4710 Hill Top 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm, H. Wood, Route 1, 
Box 0, Rockbridge 


OKLAHOMA 

Mrs. J. C. Bower, 2513 Frcdonia, Muskogee 

SJ Mrs L. A Clayton, Route 2, Box 208, 
Pryor 74361 

AJ Mrs. John M Daly, Route I, Chouteau 

SJ Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, 1220 W. Okmulgee, 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Howard Estes, 2429 N.W. 36th 
Terrace, Oklahoma City 12 

AJ Mrs. E. K. Frank, 3603 S. Yorktown, 
Tulsa 

AJ Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd 
Street, Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs, S. H. Keaton, 2427 Elgin Avenue, 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. W A Krider, Rep., Narcissus Unit, 
2704 N.W. 47th Street, Oklahoma City 

AJ Mrs. Tom Hall Mitchell, 2619 E. 45th 
Street, Tulsa 5 

AJ Mrs Ted Schwachhofer, 2100 Haskell 
Blvd., Muskogee 

AJ Mrs. Jesse M. Vance, 2426 W. 
Okmulgee, Muskogee 


OREGON 

Mrs. Willis Cummings, Route 1, Box 514, 
Canby 

Allen W. Davis, 3625 S.W. Canby Street, 
Portland 19 

AJ Jon De Graaff, Box 512, Gresham 
SJ Mrs. Carl EngdahJ, Box 758, Pendle¬ 
ton 


Mr. Murray W. Evans, Route 1, Box 94, 
Corbelt 97019 

M. Fowlds, 413 Capital Manor, P. 0. Box 
5000, Salem 97304 

Library Assn, of Portland, 801 S.W, 10th 
Avenue, Portland 5 

AJ Grant E. Mitsch. Canby 

George E. Morrill, 3298 N.E, Apperson 
Blvd,, Oregon City 97045 

Mrs. Ralph Porter, 202 S.W, Issac, Pendle¬ 
ton 

Mrs. M. R. Samuelson, 5305 S.E. Schiller 
Street, Portland 6 

Mrs. Norman Schmitt, 1546 S.E. 55th 
Avenue, Portland 15 

Mrs. Harry O Smith, Route 1, Box 256, 
Cave Junction 

Mrs. Joe W. Staffanson, 456 S. Roberts, 
Gresham 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Agricultural Library, Patterson Hall Rm. 
101, Penn. State University, University 
Park 

Mrs. Walter Anders, R.D. 1, Norristown 
19401 

Mrs. Ernesta D. Ballard, 389 Suburban 
Station Bldg, Philadelphia 19103 
Mrs. Frederic L. Ballard, Jr., 149 North¬ 
western Avenue, Philadelphia 19118 
Mrs. Sydney J. Barnes, 1750 Peachtree 
Lane, Norristown 

Mrs, William L. Batchelor, R. D. No. 1, 
Reynard Run, Downingtown 19335 
Mrs. William W. Battles, 239 Chester Road, 
Devon 

SJ Dr William A Bender, 533 S. 7th 
Street, Chambersburg 

Miss Mory Beniamin, Box 147, Waverly 
Mrs. W. Howard Benson, 234 Walnut 
Street, Carlisle 

AJ Mrs. James Camberon Bleloch, 8144 
Ridge Avenue, Upper Roxborough, 
Philadelphia 19128 

Mrs. William McK. Bray, 24 Fariston Road, 
Wayne 

Mrs. Ralph L. Campbell, 234 Prospect 
Street, Brownsville 

Mrs, Arthur B. Cannon, 209 St, Davids Ct. 

Box 33, St. Davids 19089 
Carlisle Garden Club, c/o Mrs. George T. 

Ritter, 28 S. Pitt Street, Carlisle 
Mrs. E, A. Chariott, Hilltop Road, Moylan 
Mrs. Edward M, Cheston, Box 16, Ambler 
Mr. and Mrs, George Clark, W, Valley 
Green Road, Flourtown 
Mrs. Herbert D Clarke, 527 N. Whitehall 
Road, Norristown 

Mrs Paul M Crider, 1106 Wilson Avenue, 
Chambersburg 

Mrs William E Culp, 639 Philadelphia 
Avenue, Chambersburg 
Mrs. Thomas B, Everrst, 117 5. Main 
Street, Yardley, Bucks Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. Fenninger, 8304 
Stenton Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Phila¬ 
delphia 18 

Mrs. Richard L. Freeman, 1348 Sugartown 
Rood, Berwyn 

Miss Margaret R, Gest, 5620 City Avenue, 
Philadelphia 31 

Mr Charles A. Gruber 

AJ Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, T24 Lincoln 
Terrace, Norristown 
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PENNSYLVANIA, continued 

Mrs. George R. Haines, 1747 Edge Hi!! 
Road, Abingdon 

SJ Mrs. Voris B. Hall, 74 Sullivan Street, 
Forty Fort—Kingston 

SJ Mrs Francis L. Harngan, 441 Maple- 
vvood Road, Springfield 19064 
Mrs Owen w. Hartmon, 105 Farmington 
Road, Chambersburg 

SJ Mrs. Robert H Hilderbrand, Fairview 
Village 

Mrs. John H. Hoffman, Hilaire Hill, 
Kcnnett Square 

Mrs John P. Hoisington, 472 Sharon Drive, 
Wayne 19087 

Mrs. Robert H. Ivy, 104 Dalton Road, 
Paoli 

Mrs Niels _H. Jensen, Box 599, Glen Moore 
Lt. Comdr. Henry M. Kieffer, Anders Road, 
Lonsdale R.D. I 

Mrs. H. Kahovsky, 231 Rockingham, Pittsr 
burgh 36 

Dr. and Mrs H. Vernon Lapp, 500 Worm- 
■nster Road, Hotboro 19040 
Levittown Garden Club, Rep. A, E. Murray, 
70 Kraff Lane, Levittown 19055 
Prof. Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, 
Spnnghill, Media 

Mrs. George C Makin, III, 320 Harding 
Avenue, Milmon! Park 
William H. Mortln, Drexel Inst, of Tech. 
32nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 

4 

Paul E. Meeks, Fairville Road, R.R. No. 1, 
Chadds Ford 

Charles H Mueller, River Road, New Hope 
John H Mueller, Drexel Inst, of Tech., 
32nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 

4 

Albert E. Murray, Jr., 70 Kraft Lane, 
Lev/ffown 19055 

Mrs Leonard T. Mygott, R.D. 2, Downing- 
town 

Mrs. Stanley H. Purself, 713 Wyomissing 
Blvd., Wyomissing 
Dr, Pancoast Reath 

SJ Mrs. Pancost Realh, 85 Crestline 
Road, Stafford, Wayne 
Mrs. Robert S. Ross, 533 Avonwood Road, 
Haverford 

Mrs. Nathan B Sangree, 201 Lansdowne 
Avenue, Wayne 
Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Berwyn 
SJ Mrs. C. B Spencer, 367 Boot Road, 
R.D, 1, West Chester 
Springfield Garden Club, 27 Fairview Road, 
Springfield 

Swiss Pines, Charleston Road, R. D. 1, 
Malvern 19355 

Mrs John L. Tivney, 3509 N. Front Street, 
Harrisburg 17110 

AJ Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Wawo 
Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Avenue, 
Norristown 

Wallingford Study Group, Mrs. Gilbert 
Barcus, Rep., Moylon 
AJ Mrs. John C. Wister, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore 19081 
AJ Dr. John C. Wister, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore 19081 
Mr, Z. T. Wobensmith 
SJ Mrs. Z. T. Wobensmith, Jamison, 
Bucks County 

SJ Mrs, Theodore Wolcott, 1701 Mag¬ 
nolia Lane, Norristown 


Mrs. Grahame Wood, Jr., Blossom Hill, 
Waw a 

Miss Harriet E. Worrell, 4001 Naamans 
Creek Road, Ogden via Marcus Hook 
19062 

RHODE ISLAND 

Mrs. Lione J, Cardin, 111 Sunrise Avenue, 
West Warwick 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. E. R. Barber, 607 Marion Sims Drive, 
Lancaster 29720 

Miss Sara O. Bradley, Route 1, Box 106, 
Anderson 

Clemson College Library, Clemson 
Miss Ruth Cooley, Route 2, Chesnee 
Mrs. J. R. Creech, Church Road, Blythe- 
wood 

Mrs. J. K. Davis, 549 Gadsden Ct., Spar¬ 
tanburg 

William Gould, Jr., 103 Wood Avenue, 
Greer 

Mrs. Thomas Harris, 308 Greenville Street, 
Abbeville 

Mrs. David O. Holman, Timmonsville 
SJ Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, 728 Milton 
Avenue, Rock Hill 

Tom P Jones, P, O. Box I, Chesterfield 
29709 

Mrs, Louis F. Kendricks, 169 McGowan 
Ave., Abbeville 29620 
Mrs. H. L McColl, Sr,, 105 Jennings Street, 
Bennettsville 

Charles Meehon, Box 123, Chesterfield 
29709 

AJ Mrs. George W. Plyler, 610 W. Barr 
Street, Lancaster 

AJ Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, Box 123, 
T ay tors 

Ben M. Robertson, Box 123, Taylors 
Mrs. C, T. Singletary, Scranton 
Wilson L Teal, Box 46, Chesterfield 
29709 

F. W, Thode, 121 Fort Rutledge Road, 
Clemson 

SJ Mr Dan P. Thomson, Jr. 

Mrs Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Strode 
Circle, Clemson 29631 
SJ Mrs. C. P. Townsend, Box 2, Abbeville 
AJ Mrs. Archibald W. Walker, 617 
Woodland, Spartanburg 
AJ Dr. Freeman A, Weiss, 1240 Raymond 
Way, Charleston 


TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Cecil Regan Allen, 424 Page Road, 
Noshville 5 

AJ Mrs Fred A. Allen, 899 Van Leer 
Drive, Nashville 4 

AJ Mrs. William T. Allen, III, 2208 Tyne 
Blvd. Nashville 37215 

Mr. Henry F Ambrose 

AJ Mrs. Henry F Ambrose, 4809 Over¬ 
crest Drive, Nashville 

Mrs Joe Atkinson. Winwood Drive, R.R. 5, 
Lebanon 37087 

Mrs, A M. Austin, 259 W. Cherry Circle, 
Memphis 

Mrs. Richard D, Austin, 3954 Minder) 

Road, Memphis 11 

Mrs. H. H. Bailey, 4013 Crestridge Drive, 

Nashville 4 
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TENNESSEE, continued 

SJ Mrs. W, L. Bankson, Jr., 5600 Shady 
Grove Road, Memphis 17 
Mrs. William F. Borry, Longlcat, 5819 
Hillsboro Road, Nashville 37215 
Mrs. W, L. 8cck, 4886 Mockingbird Lane, 
Memphis 17 

Mrs. W. L. Berry, 4886 Mockingbird Lane, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. B. Snowden Boyle, 40 $. Rose Road, 
Memphis 38117 

SJ Mrs. Fred L, Bradley, 3742 Guernsey 
Memphis 38122 

Miss Laura Bratton, 625 Elm Avenue, 
Dyersburg 

Mrs. Paul Brinks, Jr., 1800 Chickering 
Road, Nashville 12 

SJ Sam Caldwell, Route 4, Holt Road, 
Nashville 1 1 

Mrs. David B. Camp, The University of the 
South, Sewanco 

Mrs. W. C, Cartinhaur, 201 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 

AJ Mrs. Robert B Cartwright, 1216 
Goodloe Drive, Nashville 12 
Mrs. Robert S. Cheek, 411 Westview 
Avenue, Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Henry Colton, 4309 Sunnybrook 
Drive, Nashville 5 

Mrs. Buford H. Cox, 4004 Brookhaven 
Dove, Nashville 4 

SJ Mrs. Charles A, Crump, 4328 Chicka¬ 
saw Cove, Memphis 17 
Mrs. Lee Douglas, 417 West Tyne Drive, 
Nashville 5 

Mrs. R Denton Duke, Cloverland Drive, 
Brentwood 

Mrs. W, Jeter Eason, 150 Goodwyn, Mem¬ 
phis 11 

Mrs. S. L. Erwin, 436 N. Perkins Road, 
Memphis 17 

Mrs. Edwin R. Fox, 1663 Glenview, Mem¬ 
phis 6 

Dr. Frank B. Galyon, Jr., 715 Wolnut 
Street, Knoxville 2 

Mrs. Henry B, Gardner, 5407 Shady Grove 
Terr., Memphis 1 7 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, 123 E, Parkway North, 
Memphis 4 

AJ Mrs. Harry R, Griffith, 835 Battle¬ 
field Drive, Noshville 4 
Mrs. E. T. Harrel, 374 Ellsworth, Memphis 

11 

Mrs. Will Harris, 5 Chickamauga Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 

SJ Mrs. Richard D. Harwood, 5910 Fair- 
wood Lane, Memphis 17 
joe R. Hendricks, 403 Cummins 5treet, 
Franklin 

Mrs. Harold T, Hix, 644 E. Main Street, 
Gallatin 

Mrs. Charles Holman, Route No. 2, 

Springfield 

AJ Mrs. R. L. Havis, 475 N. Perkins Road, 
Memphis 17 

Mrs. W. Bright Hunter, P. O. Box 196, 
Gallatin 

Mrs. Charles Huntsberger, Woodside Drive, 
Route 5, Lebanon 37087 
Mrs. William D. Jamison, Jr., 47 Avon 

Rood, Memphis 38138 
Mrs. Roland D. Lamb, 411 Westview 

Avenue, Noshville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Road, 
Nashville 5 

AJ Mrs. Louise F, Linton, 1903 Chicker¬ 
ing Road, Nashville 37215 


TENNESSEE, continued 

Mrs. Charles Little, 902 W. Brown Road, 
Lookout Mtn. 

Mrs. James E. McCain, 594 S. Graham St., 
Memphis 38111 

Mrs. Sidney L McGee, Box 68A, Tenn, 
Tech, Cookeville 

SJ Mrs, Glen L. Miller, Jr., 2126 Pete 
Mitchell Road, Germantown 

Mrs. A. L. Moore, 1803 Cedar Lane, Nash¬ 
ville 

Mrs. R. G. Morrow, 319 Goodwyn, Mem¬ 
phis 4 

Mrs. R Vonce Norfleet, 4735 Walnut 
Grove Road, Memphis 

Mrs. Edward Potter, Jr., 850 Overton Lane, 
Nashville 37220 

Miss Mary B. Ratterman, 201 Peabody 
Manor. Nashville 

Mrs, Roy T, Risley, Route 9, Box 224, 
Memphis 9 

Mrs. A, L. Rowe, 1267 Mayhill Drive, 
Memphis 16 

Mr. Gordon Scott, Cheekwood Botanical 
Gdns., Nashville 5 

AJ Mrs Juiius Seeman, 1233 Nlchol 
Lane, Nashville 5 

Mrs. Jack Shannon, 45 S. Norwall Road, 
Memphis 17 

Mrs. Frank J. Smith, 35 S. Fenwick Street, 
Memphis 

Mrs. Geo. G. Smith, 508 W. Spring Street, 
Lebanon 

Mrs. Hugh H. 5prur>t, 4036 5. Galloway 
Drive, Memphis 1 1 

AJ Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Route 2, 
Lebanon 37087 

SJ Mrs. Roy B. Stewart, 1020 Battlefield 
Drive, Noshville 4 

Mrs. James H Swann, 4823 Lyons View 
Road, Knoxville 

Mrs. Joseph E. Swann, Route 6, 407 Golf 
View Drive, Springfield 

Mrs. Joe Talbot, til, 6117 Bresslyn Road, 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. Alex W. Taylor, 4209 Lone Oak Road, 
Nashville 12 

Mr 5 Moore Taylor, 827 Rockwood Heights, 
Clarksville 

AJ Mrs. Houston Thomas, 5912 Old 
Harding Rd., Nashville 

Mrs, J. L. Tyler, Sr., 1681 Janis Drive, 
Memphis 16 

Mrs. William J, Tyne, 1301 Chickering 
Road, Nashville 

Mrs. McKay Van Vleet, 194 S. Rose Road, 
Memphis 17 

Mrs. Arthur Whitaker, Box 6, Cumberland 
Gap 

Mrs. Raymond D. White, Route 2, Box 43, 
Collierville 

Mrs. James S Williams, 4507 Walnut 
Grave Road, Memphis 17 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse E. Wills, 1201 Belle 
Meode Blvd., Nashville 

SJ Mrs William Van Wintan, 4930 Roone 
Road. Memphis 17 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Wolfe, 1625 Stokes 
Lane, Nashville 12 

Mrs Milton Young, 321 W. Forest Avenue, 
Jackson . 

Miss Arlene Ziegler, 424 Union Street, 
Nashville 3 

Miss Lois Zimmerman, 3780 Nancy Road, 
Memphis 1 8 

Mrs, Foster Zuccarello, 124 Clarendon 
Avenue, Nashville 5 
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TEXAS 

SJ Mrs. Vernon E. Autry, 4360 Livings¬ 
ton, Dollos 75205 

Mrs, C. R. Bivin, Route 1, Box 218, Over- 
ton 75684 

Mrs. Howard Brown, Rte. 7, Box 123-B, 
Fort Worth 19 

Mrs. Thomas J. Burke, 4115 Turtle Creek 
Blvd Dallas 75219 

Mrs. R. Guy Carter, 4926 DeLaache, 
Dallas 75220 

Mrs, Chester R. Cole, 3607 Connell, Dallas 
5 

Mrs. Felix Doran, Jr,, 6930 Turtle Creek 
Blvd, Dallas 

Mrs. George Dubrul, 3431 Lovers Lane, 
Dallas 9 

Mrs. J. R. Dykes, 7035 Delrose, Dallas 
AJ Mrs, Royal A. Ferris, 4125 Turtle 
Creek, Dallas 19 

Mrs. Ruth L. Graham, 11021 Swatter 
Drive, Dallas 75219 

Roy K. Hall, 6857 Blackwood Drive, 
Dallas 31 

Mrs. W. Dow Hamm, 4907 DeLoache, 
Dallas 20 

SJ Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid 
Avenue, Dallas 75205 
SJ Mrs Rufus W. Higginbotham, 671 I 
Azoleo Lane, Dallas 75225 
Mrs. Rudolph Jansson, 4109 Hanover, 
Dados 75225 

Mrs. W. D. Jones, 4236 Fairfax, Dallas 
75205 

SJ Mrs James K, Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone, 
Dallas 75229 

Mrs. James McFarland, 508 S. Lamar 
Street, Weotherford 

Mrs. Donald E McGuire, 6139 Mimosa 
Lane, Dallas 30 

Mrs. Nellie Morris, 5363 Waneta, Dallas 
75209 

AJ Mrs. William D. Owen, 4565 Rheims 
Place, Dallas 75205 

SJ Mrs. John P. Ownby, 6625 Azalea 
Lane, Dallas 75230 

SJ Mrs. Hugh A. Purnell, 2926 Maple 
Springs Blvd., Dallas 35 
M. Scruggs — Carruth Garden Club, 4525 
Edmondson Avenue, Dallas 75205 
SJ Mrs. Harry G. Seeligson, 4417 Belfort 
Place, Dallas 75205 

Mrs. J. O. Smith, 6738 Avolon, Dados 14 
Mrs. Joel K Smith, Box 352, Palestine 
Mrs. Willie R Smith, 2619 Carolina Way, 
Houston 77005 

AJ Mrs. Froncis Stanglin, 11072 Manda¬ 
lay Drive, Dallas 28 

SJ Mrs C M. Thompson, 4311 Van- 
della, Dallas 19 

SJ Mrs. Jay E. Warner, 534 Aqua Drive, 
Dallas 18 

SJ Mrs, Herbert Wiggs, 142 Classen 
Drive, Dallas 18 

Mrs. Maurice Wood, Jr., 1240 Yormont 
Circle, Dallas 

Mrs, W. C. Woodburn, 802 La Salle, 
Amarillo 


VERMONT 

AJ Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Caven¬ 
dish 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierce Timmis, West Words¬ 
tar© 


VIRGINIA 

Mr. and Mrs John C. Anderson, 1836 
Westover Avenue, Petersburg 
AJ Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, Clearwater 
Park, Route 1, Covington 
Mrs H. M. Basdervide, 217 Nottingham 
Road, Richmond 

Mr. and Mrs. Chandler Bates, Gloucester 
Mrs. Wm R. Bates, Gloucester 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Beeton, Route 2, 
Bluemont 

SJ Mrs. James F. Birchfield, R.D. 3, 
Ashburn 

AJ Mrs H B. Bloomer, Jr., Shore Acres, 
Route 2, Box 35, Lorton 
Rudolph O. Bloomquist, 4652 South 3, 
Arlington 22204 

Mrs, Channlng M Bolton, 1003 Atlanta 
Street, Fairfax 22030 
Mrs. Fred L Bower, 102 Fairview Avenue, 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs. Robert A Bowman, Route 2, Box 458, 
Remo 22473 

Mrs. George H, Box, Jr,, 1203 Sam Lions 
Trail. Martinsville 

Mrs C, M, Brame, P, O Box 455, Chase 
City 

Mrs A. W Broaddus, RFD 1, Box 306, 
Mechamcsvillc 

SJ Mrs. A Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland 
Place, Richmond 

AJ Mrs. J. L. Cabaniss, 1632 Center Hill 
Drive, S. W., Roanoke 
Miss Azeele I. Caruthers, Box 726, Lees¬ 
burg 

Mrs. Claude S. Chadwick, Emory & Henry 
College, Box KK, Emory 24327 
Mrs, F, C. Christian, Barboursville 22923 
AJ Mrs John A. Clem, III, Star Route A, 
5taunton 

Mrs Thomos B Cochran, 507 N. View 
Terrace, Alexandria 

Mr. and Mrs C Constantine, Gloucester 
Mrs. David W Corson, Locustville 
SJ Mrs Charles M, Cox, 7801 Columbia 
Pike, Fads Church 

George L. Crossman, R R. 1, Hamilton 
Mrs. W H. Cullen, R R. 4, Box 413, Fair¬ 
fax 

AJ Mrs. Paul M. Curran, 910 Chain 
Bridge Road, Fairfax 22030 
Mrs. W. Fairlic Dabney, Hartfield 23071 
Mr Richard N. Darden, Jr. 

SJ Mrs, Richard N Darden, Jr., Box 116, 
Newsoms 

AJ Mrs. Curtis R. Davis, 2124 Lennox 
Rood, Richmond 23228 
Mrs. Frank G. Davis, 209 College Avenue, 
Ashland 

Mr, and Mrs J. M. Davidson, Jr., The 
Dogwoods, Rockbridge Baths 
Mrs James H Donohue, Jr., 2330 Monu¬ 
ment Avenue, Richmond 
Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdole, P. O. Box 25, 
Ashland 23005 

AJ Mrs. John M. Durbin, P. O, Box 157, 
Wachopreogue 

Mr, and Mrs. Bruce V. English, Box 267, 
Ashland 

SJ Mrs Clayton B. Ethridge, Wakefield 
Chapel Road, Burke 
Mrs. F. G. Farinholt, White Stone 
Mr. W, Kent Ford 

AJ Mrs. W. Kent Ford, Clifton Forge 
Mr Edward L. Gates 

SJ Mr Edward L. Gates, 6417 Brookside 
Drive, Alexandria 
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VIRGINIA, continued 

Mrs. W. Wayt Gibbs, 42 Woodlee Rood, 
Staunton 24401 

AJ Mrs. Bruce Gunnell 3831 Franconia 
Road, Alexandria 22310 
AJ .Mrs H. W Horris, 414 Franklin 
Street, Alexandria 

Mrs. J. B. Harris, Sr., 2300 Indian Hill 
Road, Lynchburg 
Mrs. Julian Harris, Chatham 
George W Heath, Gloucester 
Mrs. F. Tucker Henley, 2nd, 205 Lock 
Lane, Richmond 

H. de Shields Henley, Box 251 A, Max¬ 
well Lane, Newport News 
Mrs. Henry T. Holladay, Jr., Red Rock, 
Rapidan 

Mrs. Selina L. Hopkins, Route 3, Glouces¬ 
ter 23061 

Mrs. L. F. Hubbard, 3101 Hubbard Road, 
S.W., Roanoke 

Mrs. G. Lyle Hughes, Wicomico Church 
Mrs. R. Lee Humbert, Box 165, Blacksburg 
24060 

Mrs. Stanhope S. Johnson, 2600 Link Road, 
Lynchburg 

AJ Mrs. William C. Jones, 4910 Evelyn 
Byrd Road. Richmond 23225 
Mr. and Mrs. Upshur Joyner, 4403 Victoria 
Blvd., Hampton 

Mrs. Nathan H. Key, 1520 Terrace Road, 
Roanoke 15 

Mrs. Chester F. Kruszyna, Cleorwater 
Park, Route 1, Box 332, Covington 
24426 

Mrs. C. L. Ladson, RFD 1, Box 65, Lan¬ 
caster 

AJ Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., P. O. Box 327, 
Alexandria 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee, 2021 Spottswood 
Rood, Charlottesville 

Mrs H G. Leggett, Jr„ 1704 Lexington 
Drive, Lynchburg 

Mrs. Wally W Levi, 605 Third Street, 
Radford 

SJ Mrs. A. L. Lorraine, 400 Sleepy 
Hollow Road, Richmond 
Mrs. Moncure N. Lyon, Purcellville 22123 
Mrs. Henry D. Ludwig, 309 S, Payne 
Street, Fairfax 

Mrs. James McBride, 138 Milstead Road, 
Newport News 

Mrs John A McDonald, 214 East Fudge 
Street, Covington 24426 
L, G. McNairy, 5124 8th Road, North, 
Arlington 22205 

Mrs. James B. Martin, Kittery Point, 
Gloucester 

Mrs .Edwin B Meade, Forest Hill, Danville 
AJ Mrs, L H Meors, Eostville 
SJ Miss Mary T. Metzger, 40 W Market 
Street, Leesburg 

Mrs. L Lewcllyn Miller, RFD No. 2 , 
Charlottesville 

SJ Mrs. E. H Moore, 2515 Willow Lawn 
5treet, S W ., Roanoke 
Mr. P R Moore, Jr. 

SJ Mrs P, R Moore, Jr., 811 Marshall 
Street, Hampton 

Miss Frances Morelond, 140 Melrose 

Avenue, Hampton 

Mrs. C. P Nair, Jr,, 504 McCormick Blvd,, 
Clifton Forge 

Mrs. Martin A, Palmer, Quail Ridge, 
Route 2, Charlottesville 
AJ Wiliiam G. Pannill, P. Q. Box 31, 
Martinsville 


VIRGINIA, continued 

AJ Mrs. D. H. Patteson-Knight, Route 2, 
McLean 

Mrs Lewis S. Pendleton, R.D. 3, Mineral 
AJ Mrs. D, B Perrin, Gloucester 
Mrs W. J. Perry, 1500 Dogwood Road, 
Staunton 

Mrs. Newson O. Price, 107 Wharton, 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs. W B Rasnake, Route 4, Box 425, 
Roonokc 

SJ Mrs. C Lathrop Reed, Box 60, River 
Rood, Richmond 

Mrs. A W Rice, 2817 Avenham Avenue, 
5.W., Roanoke 

Mrs. John P. Robinson, Palmer 22533 
Miss Lois H. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake 
Avenue, Hampton 23361 
Mrs Webster S. Roads, Jr., Elmington, 
Gloucester 

Mr. and Mrs. Hennings Rountree, Jr,, 
276 Harris Creek Road, Hampton 23369 
Mrs E R. Rush, 907 Jefferson Circle, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. Paul E. Sackett, 2003 Link Road, 
Lynchburg 

Mrs Ralph E. Sampson, 4622 N. 32nd 
Street, Arlington 7 

AJ Mrs. Alfred B. Schad, 214 Canter¬ 
bury Rood, Richmond 23221 
SJ Mrs. William C. Scipp, Herron's Court, 
Middleburg 
SJ Mr F D Seney 

Mrs. F. D. Seney, 35 Greenwood Road, 
Newport News 

Huntington D. Sheldon, 4402 Ramshorn 
Place, McLean 

Mrs. Herman E. Sidwell, 232 Dexter Drive, 
Falls Church 

Mrs Evelyn D. Swift, Remo 
Mrs. William K. Taylor, Box 158, Clarks¬ 
ville 

SJ Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Road, 
Hampton 23369 

W. O. Ticknor, 206 E, Greenway Blvd,, 
Falls Church 

AJ Horry I Tuggle, Jr., 709 E. Indian 
Trail, Box 1108, Martinsville 24112 
Mrs. Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Box 1108 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs John Tyssowski, Cobbler Mtn. Farm, 
Delaplane 

Mrs. Omer Utt, 406 Euclid Avenue, Lynch¬ 
burg 

Mrs. Reginald Vance, Gloucester 23061 
Mrs. Charles E Via, 2302 Carter Rd., S.W., 
Roanoke 

Va Polytechnic Inst., Dept of Floriculture, 
Blacksburg 

SJ Mrs. J Robert Walker, 501 Mulberry 
Box 1264, Martinsville 24112 
Mrs. Samuel S Wolker, 914 Mulberry 
Road, Martinsville 

Gerald D. Waltz, P. O, Box 977, Salem 
Mrs. Jomes Warren, Jr., 17 Grace Street, 
Harrisonburg 

George C Watson, I 145 Overbrook Road, 
Petersburg 23805 

AJ Mrs, Robert W. Wheat, III, Route 2, 
Box 34, Lorton 

AJ Willis H Wheeler, 3171 N Quincy 
Street, Arlington 22207 
AJ Mrs Robert M Whiting, 6303 Park 
Street, Alexandria 22312 
Mr, Berkeley S, William, Jr„ 

AJ Mrs. Berkeley S. William, Jr., 364 
Albemorle Avenue, Richmond 26 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Winters, Box 24, Hayes 
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WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Richard Bradbury, 612 Grand Blvd., 
Vancouver 9B661 

Robert F. Chcyney, Box A, Medical Lake 
99022 

Mrs Frances Finney, Route 1, Box 107, 
Onoluska 95870 
Miles B. Hatch, Alderton 
Richard G. Jones, c/o Vet. Hospital, 
Walla Walla 

Mrs. Tressa McMurry, 231 1 Valencia 
Street, Bellingham 

Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, 1315 Tower 
Avenue, Raymond 

Richard L. Nowadnick, Northwest Bulb 
Growers, Skagit Valley Jr, College, Mt. 
Vernon 

Mrs. H. H Simmons, 13042 Pacific Hwy. S. 
Seattle 98168 

Mrs. Reuben Stohr, 1512 Grand Avenue, 
Centrolia 


WEST VIRGINIA 

AJ Mrs. Ernest J. Adorns, 1121 12th 
Avenue, Huntington 
Mr. Elmo L Agee 

SJ Mrs, Elmo L. Agee, 2405 Mountain 
View Avenue Bluefield 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Alex Booth, 145 Ridgewood Road, 

Mrs, Jce W. Dingess, 151 Kings Highway, 
Roland Park, Huntington 

Mrs. R. H. Dollison, 727 Mt. Vernon 
Avenue, Fairmont 

Mrs. H. E Duncan, 3218 Brandon Road, 
Huntington 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson Chandler, 905 
Evanwood Road, Charleston 25314 

Mrs. C E. Fltzwater, 2000 Inwood Road, 
Huntington 
Mr G. H Gunnoe, 

AJ Mrs. G H Gunnoe, 723 3rd Street, 
South Side, Huntington 

Mrs. P. E. Jordan, Box 602, Follansbee 

Mrs. A. S. Lucas, 103 New Street, Shep- 
herdstown 

Stewart McReynolds, 703 Mulberry 
Avenue, Clarksburg 

Mrs Carlton R. Mobley, Jr., 812 13th 
Avenue, Huntington 25701 


SJ Mrs. Lewis A. Miller, 2202 3rd 
Avenue, Huntington 

Mrs Grady Risen, 125 Ridgewood Rd., 
Huntington 

Mrs. Larry Schavul, 55 South Altamont 
Road, Huntington 

Mrs Boyd Smoot, 2 Pinevrest Drive, 

Huntington 

Mrs. A W. Steller, 100 Magood Avenue, 
Princeton 

W. L Tolsteod, Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins 

Mrs. Paige C. Westfall, Route 5, 
Parkersburg 

Mrs. H. H. Williams, Shepherdstown 

Mrs. John R. Witt, 204 Oak Dell Avenue 
Bluefield 


CANADA 

F. S. Kirby, 9190 E. Saanich Road, Sidney, 

8. C• 

Miss Ruby Pulsiver, Box 139, Chester, 
Nova Scotia 

Frank E. C Smith, Box 128, Lillooet, B. C. 
James W. Watson, 687 No. 7 Road, R. R, 
2, Richmond, B. C. 


OVERSEAS 

Mr. D Blanchard, Wilverley, Blandfard 
Forum, Dorset, England 

F. E. Board, Darley Dale, Derbyshire, 
England 

Michael Jefferson-Brown, Whitbourne, 
Worcester, England 

J. Heemskcrk, c/o P. van Deursen, Sassen- 
heim, Holland 

A. Horinka, 17 Kitamomo-dom, Mimami- 
ku, Osako, Japan 

Rayai Horf. Society, Vincent Square, 
London, S.W 1, England 

SJ Mrs. R. Rowland Timms, Chosun 
Hotel, Seoul, Korea 

C. R. Woofon, 119 Lichfield Road, Blox- 
wich, Walsall, Staffs., England 

Mrs. H. Yahel, Natl, & U, Inst, of Agri., 
Experimental Research Sta., Rehovot, 
Israel 

Jock C. M. Zonneveld, Van Eeeden Bros., 
Moorwykerhout, Holland 


— IN MEMORIAM —-— 

F. Henry Barclay, Baltimore, Maryland 
Mrs. Walter M. Berry, Memphis, Tennessee 
Mrs. William Mohorter, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FREE 

CATALOG 

Zrinest imported 

Holland Qiubi 

92 pages of over 1,100 varieties of the finest imported Holland 
flower bulbs available . . . the most complete and authoritative 
catalog published. Over 300 varieties of Daffodils and Narcissus 


listed. 


Write: 


defia<f&l 

Department A.D.S. 

SO, HAMILTON, MASS. 


CHARLES H. MUELLER (Bulb Specialist) 

River Road New Hope, Pennsylvania 

WORLD'S FINEST BULBS 

OUR SPRING DISPLAY—a living catalogue, open to the public 
from April lto May 25. contains more than 1.10Q varieties of spring¬ 
flowering bulbs from which to select and order your bulbs for fall 
planting. Tulips include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which can 
only be seen here. Daffodils include the best Dutch, English and 
Irish varieties. 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder 



GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS 


I have a splendid collection of the finest new Daffodils in cultiva¬ 
tion for exhibition and garden decoration and offer bulbs of the 
highest quality grown under my close personal supervision. 
RETAIL-GARDEN CLUB-TRADE INQUIRIES WELCOMED 

Please write for my descriptive illustrated catalogue with cultural 
notes, post free on request. 

W. J. DUNLOP 

Dunrobin Bulb Farm, 

Broughshane, Ballymena, 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


Allen W. Davis 


Send for Catalog of 

DAFFODILS 

• The Bulb Man • 


BULBS 

3625 S.W. Canby St. 


for 

Portland 19, Ore. 


★ 


Naturalizing 

Garden 

Specializing in the Smaller 
Flowered Hardy Bulbs, 


Rockery 


and 

Including Over 80 Varie- 


Show 

> ties of Miniature and In- 


termediate Daffodils, 


George W. Heath has served 

★ 


America's Finest Gardeners 
for 40 years. 

Write for My Free Check 



List of Avaibhle Bulbs 



Gloucester, Virginia 




NoveUtf 

Sba^odUd' 


ff 




DAFFODIL HAVEN 


ft 


American raised Daffodils are one of our specialties, many of those 
offered in our catalog having been raised here at “Daffodil Haven”. 
A copy of this catalog is free to all A.D.S. members requesting it. 
Doubtless our most successful introductions have been the reverse 
bi-colors, with pinks and species hybrids nearly as popular; but 
many in other classes have been frequent winners on the show fable 
and favorites with gardeners. Projected offerings for the near future 
indicate further advancements in some of these classes. 

If your name is not oil our mailing list and you are interested in the 
newer Daffodils, ask for our list. 


▼ 

GRANT E. MITSCH 

CANBY, OREGON 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

R.H.S. Daffodill and Tulip Yearbook 
Limited number of 

1961, 1962, 1963, & 1964 Editions . each $2.50 

R.H.S. Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook 1965 . 2.50 

American Daffodil Society Yearbook 

Limited number of 

1957-58, 1958, 1960, & 1961 Editions . each 1.50 

American Daffodil Society Yearbook 

1962, 1963, and 1964 Editions .... each 1.50 


1.50 


The Daffodil by Michael Jefferson-Brown .. 4.50 

Daffodils for Amateurs by Michael Jefferson-Brown 1.75 

Miniature Daffodils (revised edition) by Alec Gray . ... 3.50 

1965 Classified List and International Register 
of Daffodil Names (To be published early in 1965) 

Price subject to change ...... 1.50 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. 
and send to: 

Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, Treasurer 
1120 Craig Road Creve Coeur, Missouri 63141 


RICHARDSON 

THE NAME WITH AN UNEQUALED 
RECORD OF SUCCESS IN 

DAFFODILS 

71 GOLD MEDALS 
20 FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATES 
83 AWARDS OF MERIT 

Wholesale and Retail Price Lists and Descriptive 
Catalogue Free on Application. 

Special Terms for Societies and Garden Clubs 

MRS. LIONEL RICHARDSON 


PROSPECT HOUSE 
WATERFORD, IRELAND 












